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SINCERITY AND THE MODERN DRAMA. 
BY THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


= l is not only the modern drama, but the whole of 
yb] modern art and culture that claims the distinctive 
note of sincerity. The word echoes through our 
schools, through our studies, through our galleries. 
It has become the touchstone of art criticism. It is 
the test of a good biography. To say that any given piece of work 
is sincere is to say the most important thing you can about it, 
while to say that it is not sincere is to damn it. The artist ex- 
presses what he feels, and his work must bear evidence that what 
has been expressed has been previously felt. So insistent is this 
feature of the new culture, that it has almost become a cult in it- 
self and for its own sake. ‘ 

Like all new tendencies of life-thought this note carries 
with it excesses as well as virtues. The idea has been gaining 
ground that, provided a work is sincere, it may justifiably ex- 
press anything or everything. This is painful enough in the realm 
of zsthetics. But in the drama, as also in other branches of 
literature, we have the principle carried into the realm of morals. 
There the elements of zsthetics and morals are so closely inter- 
woven that the artist claims the right to be a moralist. Nay, so 
seriously does he take himself that he claims the right to propound 
brand new moralities. Mr. G. B. Shaw, for instance, makes such a 
clean sweep as to define as immoral anything which is contrary to 
established manners and customs. And then he goes on to state his 
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aim and profession: “I am not an ordinary playwright in general 
practice. I am a specialist in immoral and heretical plays...... I 
write plays with the deliberate object of converting the nation to 
my opinion in these matters.”’? 

The modern dramatists of England have recently spoken about 
their work and told us explicitly their views and principles. The 
published report of the recent Parliamentary Committee appointed 
to investigate stage plays is an important document. It is valuable 
also to us in America, since the witnesses who were heard have 
vogue in our country as well as in England. 

Mr. Shaw, for instance, tells us that he suffered enormous pe- 
cuniary loss in America because his play, Mrs. Warren’s Profession, 
was condemned by the English censorship. Mr. Archer, the leading 
critic, thinks that the local authorities here have quite as much 
power as they have in England, and that the Puritan element, or 
what is sometimes called the Non-Conformist conscience, is as ac- 
tive in America as it is in England. Mr. Hall Caine relates how 
he was in New York at the time when Mrs. Warren’s Profession 
was produced. The hotel at which he stayed was just opposite 
the Garrick Theatre. He saw the crowd buying tickets from the 
speculators, and he saw the policemen go in and the policemen remain 
outside. He thought of the Chief of Police, a man who knew noth- 
ing about the drama or the Ten Commandments outside their inter- 
pretation in the criminal code. And this man was to sit as the sole 
arbiter over the work of one of the most distinguished of literary 
men! Inan article on The New Spirit in the Drama, written by Mr. 
Galsworthy, the eminent dramatist clearly defines his idea of sin- 
cerity and its application to the drama. “ What then is there,” he 
says, “lying at the back of any growth or development there may 
have been of late in our drama? In my belief, simply an outcrop 
of sincerity—of fidelity to mood—to impression—to self. A man 
here and there has turned up who has imagined something true to 
what he has really seen and felt, and has projected it across the 
footlights in such a way as to make other people feel it. This is 
all that has lately happened on our stage.” - 

Although that is all that has happened, yet it has met with 
grave difficulties. It usually makes a commercial failure; it is 
dubbed “ serious,” whereas not all of it is serious; it is regarded 
unfavorably by actor-managers, because it does not provide them 


1Introduction to The Showing Up of Blanco Posnet, pp. 318, 319. 
*The Hibbert Journal, April, 1913. 
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with a constant succession of big parts for themselves; and it is 
hampered by the censor, because the censor is the natural guardian 
of the ordinary prejudices of sentiggent and taste. 

With such obstacles in its way, the new drama must needs find 
it hard to sustain the note of sincerity. And the case becomes 
harder still when we realize the range of action which the new 
drama demands. “ Sincerity,” continues Mr. Galsworthy, “ bars 
out no themes—it only demands that the dramatist’s moods and 
visions should be intense enough to keep him absorbed...... It is 
not the artist’s business (be he dramatist or other) to preach. Ad- 
mitted! His business is to portray; but portray he cannot if he 
has any of that glib doctrinaire spirit, which, devoid of the insight 
that comes from instinctive sympathy, does not want to look at life, 
only at a mirage of life compounded of authority, tradition, com- 
fort, habit.” ' 

Thus do we come to the crux of the question. Is the new spirit 
of the drama to have an unlimited range, unrestrained by any form 
of censorship, official or unofficial. Or must it submit to a cen- 
sorship, thereby losing more or less its character or sincerity? 
Or is there a third way by which at the same time sincerity may 
be saved and due deference paid to authority and tradition? I 
submit that the last is the only way that can be followed, and that 
such way is the best whether in the interests of sincerity, or of 
esthetics, or of morals. 

First, however, we must have a clear notion as to what is real 
sincerity. Presumably every dramatist wishes to conform to the 
highest ideal possible. He must, therefore, take pains to acquaint 
himself with due information as to what is the highest ideal. That 
ideal will then hold sway over his moods, his impressions, his self. 
The artist, being a man, will want to produce the highest of which 
a man is capable. This implies that his work must always be in 
accord with right reason. Being also a child of God, the artist 
will want to produce work which is in conformity with the will 
of God. This implies that his reason will be informed by the re- 
vealed law. 

We must, therefore, go a step further than Mr. Galsworthy 
in his definition of sincerity. It is fidelity to mood—to impres- 
sion—to self, but only in so far as the mood, the impression, and 
the self are controlled by right reason and God’s law. Having 
secured this all-important extension we may then enter into full 
sympathy with the advanced artist, and insist, with him, that all 
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art must be conscientious, conscientious indeed whether it be non- 
moral, such as the portrayal of a landscape, or whether it involve 
the most fundamental principles of morality, such as drama deal- 
ing with marriage and divorce. But the conscience must be rightly 
informed and must use the whole of its information. If an episode 
is portrayed which ignores a moral principle for the sake of artistic 
effect, then the result bears with it neither the note of sincerity 
nor the perfection of spiritual beauty. And the esthetic beauty 
which is expressed is lacking its complements. The work con- 
sidered as an artistic whole is a failure. 

For the due informing of the conscience, however, something 
more is needed than its own subjective intuitions and inferences. 
It has to take into account all the various spheres of existing law. 
Further, the various vehicles by which these laws are conveyed to 
‘the mind of the dramatist are, roughly speaking, just those things 
which Mr. Galsworthy would exclude from the real vision of life; 
namely, authority, tradition, comfort, habit. Authority and tradi- 
tion convey to us all divine, natural and positive law, the function 
of which is to conserve life and to develop it to its richest full- 
ness. Comfort and habit are given to us not, as many suppose, 
to make us content and lazy with the measure of life already 
attained, but to leave our faculties free for the attainment of higher 
and more fruitful expressions of life. 

Far from these things being a hindrance to sincerity, they give 
it a wider scope. Be faithful to your ideal by all means, but first 
make sure that your little ideal is not opposed to a much greater 
one. If you define sincerity as fidelity to mood—to impression— 
to self, first make sure that the mood is legitimate, that the im- 
pression is not a false one, and that the self is not the lower 
self. In other words, the small subjective individualistic ideal 
must always be corrected by reference to the large objective uni- 
versal ideal. Nay, since we are daily growing in experience, true 
sincerity will imply a constant readjustment of our individual and 
subjective ideal in response to the demands of the universal and 
objective ideal. 

The great practical difference between the two ideals is that 
the small subjective one, being so small, can be seen immediately 
and at one glance, whereas the large objective one, being so large, 
can only be seen piecemeal and after much reflection. Hence the 
duty of being sincere is not so easy as it looks. It is as Mr. Gals- 
worthy says: “ But there is nothing easier in this life than to 
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think one is, and nothing much harder than to be, sincere.” The 
easiness lies in the clearness of the conscious vision, whilst the 
difficulty lies in the obscurity of the subconscious vision, the im- 
possibility of concentrating a long line of discursive reasoning into 
one intuition. Hence the very path of sincerity may have a sem- 
blance of insincerity. In being faithful to the higher ideals you 
may have to be a traitor to the lower ones. If you are going to 
be sincere to the whole truth, you must appear to be insincere to 
half-truths. If you want to minister to the more perfect beauty, 
you must seem to be ruthless in destroying the less perfect. Francis 
Thompson, in The Hound of Heaven, thus marks this contrast: 


I tempted all His servitors, but to find 
My own betrayal in their constancy, 
In faith to Him their fickleness to me, 
Their traitorous trueness, and their loyal deceit. 


So wide is the objective ideal that the dramatist, like all other 
men, needs the help of his fellowmen in order to help him to make 
a practical use of it. Even the advanced dramatist is not so 
precious as to be above criticism. Every artist needs a censor- 
ship of some kind. The proposition is simply intolerable that, 
under the guise of sincerity, he may portray anything or everything 
that may present itself to his immediate vision. We cannot allow 
for a moment that no themes are barred, provided only they are sin- 
cere. If the dramatist cannot see where his immediate vision 
clashes with the universal moral law, he must have it pointed out 
to him. 

Let the dramatist then reconcile his mind to this inexorable 
law. Otherwise there will be no room for sincerity. He will for- 
ever be trying to evade someone, and will have to resort to every 
kind of subterfuge. But if he faces the fact boldly and deals with 
it as with a legitimate check upon himself, then he will construct 
his work accordingly, and it will have the notes of unity and 
sincerity. Nay, if he would save himself an endless trouble in ad- 
justing himself to the various forms of censorship, official and un- 
official, he must have regard to that one ultimate aim of all writing, 
the one that keeps all the rest in order; namely, the manifesta- 
tion of divine praise. He may follow Mr. Shaw in holding that 
the purpose of the drama is to preach; or Mr. Galsworthy, in 
that it is to portray; or Mr. George Edwardes, in that it is to dis- 
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tract and amuse. These, however, are but proximate aims. The test 
of their value is their relationship to the final aim. 

Perhaps it may seem rather futile to some people to be dragging 
in such high spiritual principles in a matter so non-spiritual as 
having a night at the theatre. But the mere mention of the prac- 
tical difficulties which the modern dramatist has to meet, shows 
that he is right up against these high spiritual principles. 

So paramount indeed is the need of an open admission of an 
eternal law and purpose that no intelligent discussion of censorship 
is possible without it. And the reason is that other people besides 
dramatists have consciences. The sincerity of the manager, the 
sincerity of the actors, the sincerity of the audience, all these 
are factors in the artistic production of a piece. Our plea is for 
sincerity, but for sincerity all round. 

The characteristic of the judgment of the general public has 
an all-important bearing upon the advanced dramatists and their 
passion for sincerity, for it represents the sincerity of the mass of 
humanity. The writers maintain that the due development of the 
drama requires that it should be free to criticize contemporary life 
and customary ideas. But in the criticism of customary ideas, 
it does not stop to consider whether those ideas pertain to the 
natural and divine laws which are immutable, or whether they per- 
tain to conventions which may and even ought to be changed. There 
is a world of difference, for instance, between a play which advo- 
cates the dissolution of the marriage bond and the one, say, which 
advocates votes for women. And the healthy judgment of the 
public will always stand for that which is embedded in human 
nature, the reflex of the divine Mind. 

But, surely, the artist retorts, you cannot allow the general 
public to be the judge as to what is the true development of art? 
No, we answer, but the general public is to be allowed to judge 
what offends its moral sense. It is precisely here where the ad- 
vanced dramatist confuses his functions. Is he out for the ad- 
vancement of art or for the teaching of morality? If for art, let 
him say so, and we will see to it that he keeps within his province. 
If for morality, let him say so, and we will see to it that he is duly 
qualified. As we shall see later, some of the advanced dramatists 
have very queer notions on the stability of moral law and on the 
value of moral science. 

Mr. Chesterton is never prudish. Nay, he even approves of 
the two forbidden plays of Mr. Shaw. But he speaks the judg- 
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ment of humanity when he speaks of the freedom demanded by the 
advanced dramatists. He was asked: “ Do you sympathize at all 
with the authors who desire that the drama should be free?” He 
replied: “ The word ‘free’ as applied to the intellect is a frightfully 
tricky thing. If you mean, is anybody to be free to put anything 
on the stage that he likes, that is so nonsensical that I imagine that 
it cannot be discussed for a moment. The Roman amphitheatre, 
with people butchered in it, would be a mild image of what might 
happen if the thing were entirely free.” ® 

Nor would Mr. Chesterton leave the choice to the manager 
and the author—they are too susceptible to financial interests. Nor 
again has he much confidence in the critics—they are too far re- 
moved from the people. He admires the man on the bus and pre- 
fers a jury of ordinary citizens. The question of censorship is not 
a question of art but a question of morals, and where the morals of 
a community are involved, nobody can judge except the ordinary 
citizen of that community. Instead of a single Examiner of Plays 
it would be better to have a democratic or elective body. 

Of course, this would eventually influence the art itself. And 
so it ought. In art, even as in morals, we cannot set aside the 
ultimates. “ You cannot get any further than the actual and ulti- 
mate soul of a people. If you have really got to the normal judg- 
ment, that is all you can go by...... I think that no kind of good 
art exists unless it grows out of the ideas of the average man...... 
If the people is not the ultimate judge, who is? ’’* 

Mr. Shaw, within certain limits, admits the necessity of a 
referendum to the social judgment. Asked if he admitted 
that some control was necessary he replied: “Yes, there 
should be control over every possible sphere of human activity.” 
But as soon as details were mentioned then he began to shuffle. 
“ Should you consider that things which all mankind would con- 
demn as grossly indecent should be prohibited?” He replied: 
“ Well, you know there is not anything at all which all mankind 
would consider grossly indecent.”5 He was questioned too upon 
the point of religion. “ You think that any outrage on religion, or 
attack upon religion, or ridicule of sacred personages, should be 
allowed on the stage?” He replied: “I think it should. I think 
the public would look after that.” But this referendum to the 
public is not at all because Mr. Shaw takes the voice of the public 
as a sign of what is right and good. It is only because, when the 


*Report, p. 345. *Ibid., p. 343. 5Tbid., p. 48. 
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community at large will not tolerate a thing, he must accept the 
inevitable. 

Mr. Galsworthy is quite frank. He objects to any sort of 
censorship before a play is produced. Censorship before production 
“acts as an irritant and deterrent to men of letters.’® An im- 
aginative writer demands that he should handle his emotions, his 
feelings, and his thoughts freely. But any kind of censorship is 
always, as it were, saying to an imaginative writer: ‘‘ You must not 
freely handle your emotions, you must touch them only with the 
tips of your fingers.” He either cannot see that, provided he keeps 
the moral law, he can have every liberty that he wants, or he 
desires the liberty. of going beyond the moral law. He thinks it 
very hard that authors should be deterred in the choice of their 
subjects. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy cited the case of his ballad, A Sunday 
Morning Tragedy. At first he wanted to produce it as a 
tragic play. He had gone as far as shaping the scenes, action, etc., 
when it occurred to him that the subject would prevent him ever 
getting it on the boards. So he had to abandon it. Mr. Henry 
James thought that the English man of letters was in this respect 
worse off than any other man of letters in Europe, and that the 
situation was deterrent to men of any intellectual independence and 
respect. Mr. Wells admitted that the censorship had always been 
one of the reasons why he had never ventured into play-writing. 
Mr. Joseph Conrad could not say whether a dramatic author was 
ever deterred from producing good work by the existence of the cen- 
sorship, but he was certain that he might be shamefully hindered. 


Mr. Arnold Bennett was most emphatic of all. “ Most decidedly,” - 


he wrote, “ the existence of the censorship makes it impossible for 
me even to think of writing plays on the same plane of realism 
and thoroughness as my novels. It is not a question of subject, 
it is a question of treatment. Immediately you begin to get near 
the things that really matter in a play, you begin to think about the 
censor, and it is all over with your play. That is my experience, 
and that is why I would not attempt to write a play, for the censor, 
at full emotional power. The censor’s special timidity about sexual 
matters is an illusion.” 

The utter chaos which has been produced in the moral science 
through the rejection of authority is nowhere made so obvious as 
in Mr. Granville-Barker’s evidence. With him there are no experts 

*Ibid., p. 127. 
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in moral science. Such is the opinion of those who have lost the 
power of regarding any one individual as true Catholics must 
regard the Pope of Rome. 

Mr. Zangwill pleads for the dramatist’s right to express him- 
self. He maintains that all the best authors consider merely the 
theme they wish to elucidate, irrespective of the pecuniary aspect. 
The only control that he would allow is that of the common law. 
He divides dramatists into three classes—pioneers, plain men and 
pornographers. He considers that the last are sufficiently provided 
against by the common law, but as to the first, they should be left 
alone or to their own risk. 

Sir Arthur Pinero holds that censorship degrades the dram- 
atist, and that it operates as a depressing influence on a body of 
artists who are as fully alive to their responsibilities as any in 
the country. He objects very much to the “ young person ” being 
made the sole arbiter of English drama. 

Mr. J. M. Barrie stands out amongst English dramatists as the 
one who does most to solve the problem of sincerity. His plays are 
remarkably free from offensive episodes, even though he does some- 
times deal with sexual topics. And if perchance he falls below 
himself occasionally, excuses are made for him. Sincerity is the 
very stuff out of which his drama is made. He belongs to the new 
culture in the sense that he finds material for romance in the un- 
romantic things of life—in homeliness and in ordinariness. He is 
paradoxically romantic in the fact that the motive of most of his 
work is not the love between a man and a woman but between the 
mother and her child. He glorifies all women into mothers. And 
Peter Pan sums up all his qualities. It is Peter Pan which 
preéminently places Mr. Barrie amongst the “ Pioneers of the New 
Culture,” for it is there that sincerity is focussed on the real 
stuff of life as a whole. It is Peter Pan who renews the life of 
the world: “I am youth. I am joy. I am a little bird that has 
just come out of an egg.” 

What is the secret of this? It certainly is not that Mr. 
Barrie comes short of Mr. Galsworthy in sincerity. He says ex- 
plicitly: “ With regard to the official mind calling works immoral, 
my view is that we should be cautious of applying this term to work 
that is obviously sincere—and happily it is usually easy to say 
whether work is sincere or not. It is my opinion that the well- 
intentioned play of a rebel character would do good for the drama; 
it would be judged on production, perhaps derided off the boards, 
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perhaps accepted as a fine thing; but it should not be barred along 
with the play of low intention as if they were really the same 
thing.” 

The secret of Mr. Barrie is that his sincerity carries him 
further than the little group of authors for whom he so generously 
strikes a blow. They confine themselves to their own subjective 
moods and imaginings, whereas he goes out into the soul of the 
people: “ With regard to some of us,” he says, “our ideas just 
happen to be what the public like. We are rather conventional, 
and we have an easy time of it, but these others have a hard 
time of it really.” Like Mr. Chesterton, he is willing to consult 
an elective democratic body, like a local town council, when it is 
a question of the moral or the immoral in a serious play. He 
claims indeed that this body would actually use the test of sincerity 
in coming to a decision. Not that sincerity meant merely “ pains.” 
In a body of ordinary men it would mean something more than pains. 
It would mean that the author had in his mind a worthy idea which 
he was working out to the best of his ability. “I have written 
what I should have written whether there was a censor or not,” 
said Mr. Barrie. 

That is the key to the situation: sincerity in touch with ob- 
jective reality; sincerity in touch with law as written on the heart 
of humanity; sincerity in touch with law which is a reflection of 
the divine mind. 

What a contrast is this to the sincerity of Sir Herbert Tree 
when he presented the play by Mr. Knoblauch, entitled Marie Odile! 
It professed to give a picture of convent life, in which a young 
novice yielded to the attraction of sexual love. At the approach 
of soldiers the community deserted the convent, but left behind 
them a young novice in charge. The soldiers departed, but a cor- 
poral remained to look after their affairs. The result was that 
Marie Odile became a mother. 

We may readily grant that the play was sincere, but we em- 
phatically maintain that the sincerity was deplorably misinformed. 
The play was fairly true to an ideal, but it was the ideal which is 
usually set forth in “escaped nun” books. Sir Herbert Tree 
thought he was giving a natural picture. No doubt he was— 
natural to his own mood—to his own vision; but not natural to the 
objective reality. So far, however, were Sir Herbert Tree and Mr. 
Knoblauch from objective reality that they failed to convince their 
audience that they were giving them even that which was natural. 
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When Marie Odile claimed that her child was miraculous, the 
audience only tittered. 

There is one classic play, however, with which the advanced 
dramatists endeavor to cloak all their risky situation and plots— 
Hamlet. Here they say is a play in which one of the chief factors 
of its development is an act of incest. Yet no one would dare to 
prohibit it. 

Within a month; 
Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing of her galled eyes, 
She married: O most wicked speed, to post 
With such dexterity to incestuous sheets ; 
It is not, nor it cannot come to, good ; 
But break, my heart, for I must hold my tongue. 


It is the general tendency of a play that we must keep in view. 
There are some plays indeed which end with a very good moral, but 
which are so licentiously treated as to produce an evil tendency. 
Their insincerity is obvious. 

Everything of this kind, however, is conspicuously absent from 
Hamlet. It was of the very essence of Shakespeare’s philosophy 
that he was intimately in touch with the heart of humanity, and 
keenly alive to the disastrous consequences of tampering with 
eternal and unchangeable laws. There is thus nothing in either 
tone or treatment of the incestuous relationship in Hamlet that 
would not tend to excite a disgust for the sin. 

There are, of course, various passages in Shakespeare which 
are coarse, nor is his name sufficiently great to justify them. Mr. 
Bowdler has his function to perform in this world as well as the 
great dramatist. I doubt if any company now performs the works 
of Shakespeare exactly as he wrote them. But the parts that are 
cut are never essential ones. 

So too in the matter of libel. It is said that if only Shakes- 
peare wrote in these days a play relating to the present Royal 
Family as closely as Henry VIII. related to the then-reigning Queen 
Elizabeth, it would not pass the censor. Quite so. But it is our 
conventionalities which have changed in the meantime, not an 
eternal law. The law which says we should show respect to 
authority was as valid in the days of Queen Elizabeth as it is in 
our own day. But we have different conventions by which that 
respect is shown. We have our own ideas of good manners. And 
it is almost certain that if Shakespeare were alive now he would 
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never wish to write such a play as that suggested, for his absolute 
sincerity would take into account the feelings of the people. 

The supreme question, then, may be stated as follows: 
Is the divine law and the natural law to be set up as a 
rule of conduct, or is conduct to be reduced to the norm of 
mere impulse? Is sincerity to be regarded as fidelity to unchanging 
law, or as fidelity to passing mood and fancy? If there is a 
law for all men, then there cannot be one morality for the jaded 
playgoer and another for the jeune fille on the threshold of life. 

Nay, if we consult the most recent conclusions of the psycho- 
logical science, we must admit that the young girl between seven- 
teen and nineteen years of age is a fair test of what is good for 
the community as a whole. Professor Foerster? of Zurich has 
shown that what the present age is suffering from is rather a surfeit 
than a dearth of sexual thought, and that by far the most important 
principle in the hygiene of sexual instruction is that the imagina- 
tion should be kept as free as possible from sexual images. M. 
Gustave Le Bon® has further shown us that the presence of a 
crowd, which the theatre implies, constitutes a special danger in 
the emphasis which it gives to impressions received from the stage. 
A crowd is an entity quite different from those who compose it. 
Its intellectual power is lowered whilst its emotional power is 
raised. It is peculiarly susceptible to suggestion. It tends to 
let go its self-control. All this makes the effect of a sexual 
play unhealthy for everybody concerned. Some may be more 
callous than others, but the influence is nevertheless there. 

In the face of these facts, then, I submit that what cannot be 
presented to the young girl ought not to be presented on the stage 
at all. For who is this simple girl about whom the previous ones 
speak so contemptuously? She is the virgin of all Christian history, 

‘about whom so many poems have been written. She is the person 
who will soon have the nursing and the training of our future gener- 
ation. And surely what is bad for her must be bad for mankind. 
In many cases she is kept in ignorance of things which she ought to 
know. But what she ought not to know is not suitable matter for 
stage drama. And the dramatist who cannot square this doctrine 
with the most perfect sincerity, ought to seek some other medium 
for his artistic expression. 


"Marriage and the Sex-Problem. 
®The Crowd, a Study of the Popular Mind. 





























THE TWO JOHN WARDS: AN AMERICAN TRECK IN THE 
FOOTPRINTS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


BY APPLETON MORGAN, 
President of The New York Shakespeare Society. 


Gare a late issue of THE CarHoric Wortp? we had oc- 
YH casion to lament the serious displacement sustained 
by Shakespearean inconography through the over- 
devotion of an eighteenth-century actor who, in 1746, 
“repaired” the great dramatist’s mortuary bust au- 
thorized by his family to be placed as his likeness over his grave. But, 
by taking thought of the situation, may we not force a valuable 
suggestion for an actual presumptive probability for a real likeness 
of Shakespeare out of this very lamented departure? That is to 
say, the very earliest attempt at such a likeness was the Stratford 
bust of 1616, antedating by full seven years the Droeshout of 1623. 
But, since this bust has been repaired and restored out of existence, 
why not take the next best thing possible, namely, an authoritative 
drawing of that bust made barely forty years after it was placed 
over the tombstone in Stratford church—in 1656. 

Serious as this question is to the scholar or student who holds 
these things of moment, it will not perhaps lose interest for the 
general reader from the fact that in two other instances this same 
eighteenth-century actor is found to have bequeathed actual problems 
and puzzles in Shakespearean memorabilia not only to our time, 
but also to our own country and for our own inspection! Dr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps’ dictum, ‘ He who concerns himself with Shake- 
spearean matters must expect surprises,” surely never approached 
better exemplification ! 

This actor was by name John Ward, the identical name of a 
Vicar of Trinity Church, Stratford-on-Avon, a hundred years 
earlier. And we will see shortly how this identity of names has 
had its share in precipitating the smail avalanche of coincidences 
with which this article has to deal. These coincidences are best 
dealt with in the order of their relative importance to Shakespearean 
hermeneutics. 

THE STRATFORD Mortuary Bust. 





Dr. Doran’s His Majesty's Servants, which is the fullest 
1TueE CaTHOLIc Wor~p, April, 1916, p. 1. 
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chronicle of early English actors we have, does not mention this 
John Ward. But when, in 1834, Thomas Campbell the poet 
wrote a life of the great Mrs. Siddons, he could trace her ancestry 
no further back than to her grandfather—this identical actor, John 
Ward—born about the year 1686, who managed and maintained a 
theatrical company in the mid-English countries in or about the 
years 1748-1775. 

All that Campbell could state of this John Ward was that 
he had been an actor in the company of Thomas Betterton, “ had 
all the suavity of the old school of gentlemen,” and he unearthed 
this anecdote: “He disapproved of his daughter Sarah Ward 
marrying an actor, Roger Kemble, and when he found that her 
union with Kemble was inevitable, he was with difficulty persuaded 
to speak to her. But he finally forgave her with all the bitterness 
of his heart, saying ‘Sarah, you have not disobeyed me. I told you 
never to marry an actor, and you have married a man who neither 
is nor ever can be an actor.’” Nature, however, is not to be de- 
prived of her occasional little joke. She occasionally makes sprats 
beget whales. However bad an actor or no actor at all was Roger 
Kemble, the name of his great daughter—Sarah Siddons née Sarah 
Kemble—has certainly filled the throat of stage renown from that 
day to this. 

Now the only source of information we possess as to 
whether the Stratford bust is a reliable likeness, or was “ re- 
paired” and “restored” out of all value as a semblance of its 
great subject, is from this John Ward himself. In a letter, dated 
Leominster, May 31, 1769 (soon to be quoted in full), he says: 
“ Myself and company went there for repairing his [Shakespeare’s ] 
monument in the great church, which we did gratis, the whole of 
the receipts being expended upon that alone.” 

“The entire receipts” must have been considerable, though 
we can only guess at their amount. To be sure, restorations con- 
ductéd under the persorial supervision of John Ward might have 
been careful, competent and intelligent, for he was not only a 
sharer in the prestige of Betterton who was rehearsed in the part 
of Hamlet by Joseph Taylor—a member, according to the first 
folio list of Shakespeare’s own company—but Betterton himself 
possessed a portrait of Shakespeare painted from life by Burbage 
(a record of a payment to Burbage for painting an “ imprese ” it 
will be recalled was unearthed from among the house accounts of 
Belvoir Castle in 1905) ; and this portrait was given by Burbage to 
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Taylor, who left it by will‘to D’Avenant, who in turn gave it to 
Betterton. And it is not easy to believe that John Ward had never 
seen this portrait. 

What is the value of a Shakespeare tradition? Certainly the 
two men best fitted to answer this question would be Edmund Ma- 
lone and Halliwell-Phillipps, both of whom spent their entire lives 
in Shakespearean researches. Malone’s dictum was: “ Traditions 
in Shakespeare matters are mostly adumbrations of some fact; 
indications of something in kind similar or analogous.” Halliwell- 
Phillipp’s touchstones were: ‘“ What was the date at which the tra- 
dition first appears,” and “at such date was it to anybody’s inter- 
est to misrepresent or misstate facts?’ Applying these touchstones 
to the traditions as to Burbage, Taylor, D’Avenant and Betterton, 
the burden of probability would be in favor of the tradition, were 
it not that the portrait in question happens to be the Chandos, long 
since rejected by experts as a life-time portrait. Indeed Boaden, 
writing of the portraits in 1824, gives the above tradition only for 
what it is worth. 

Now the difficulty is, that the bust as we see it now in Trinity 
Church is, barring a detail as to the right hand, the bust as John 
Ward’s repairers and restorers left it in 1746—while the Dugdale 
drawing *—however accurate or inaccurate, skillful of clumsy, a 
drawing—is a drawing of the bust as Shakespeare’s wife, daughters 
and sons-in-law left it in 1616, seven years before the Droeshout 
engraving appears from parts unknown, espoused by an equivocal 
rhyme of Ben Jonson’s, which may or niay not be interpreted that 
this engraving is a likeness at all! 

The problem, therefore, that John Ward has unfortunately 
substituted for the apparent certainty of the bust as Shakespeare’s 
family approved it, is: why not hark back to the wretched little 
drawing in Sir William Dugdale’s* Antiquities of Warwickshire 
as the best and nearest we can possibly come to a likeness of Shake- 
speare as to, at least, his lineaments at his death ?* 


2See Tne CatHotic Wort», April, 1916, p. 2. 8 Ibid. 

*Sir William Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire, of which the New York 
Public Library possesses an interesting original, is a bulky book of some six hun- 
dred quarto pages, closely printed after the manner of those days, when a book 
was a work of magnificent leisure, in Roman, italics, and big and small capitals, 
copiously sprinkled with wood engravings of monuments, tombs, recumbent and 
equestrian statues, hatchments, coat armor, and everything notabie in cathedral, 
church or shrine. Among these engravings (in a vignette occupying about two 
square inches of a page) is given this bust of William Shakespeare, as it must 
have existed in 1656, forty years after Gerald Johnson made it, when there 
was no possible inducement or haste leading to slovenly or careless work. 
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John Ward must not be held to be the only sinner who con- 
tributed to make the Stratford bust unreliable. One William 
Roberts of Oxford, in 1790, supplied a forefinger and thumb and a 
quill pen to the right hand of the bust in place of whatever had 
been in their places before. Malone daubed the whole bust over 
with a coat of white paint in 1797, and in 1861 somebody else was 
permitted to attempt original colors for the whole—brown for the 
hair, blue for the eyes, red for the cheeks, etc. 

Well, why not? At least there is a superficial resemblance be- 
tween the Dugdale drawing and the Devonshire bust found amid 
the débris of D’Avenant’s® own theatre. In the lineaments of 
each are lines of care and of maturity. In neither of them are the 
snug and oleaginous smirk, long upper lip, abbreviated nose, curls 
“bunched ” around the ears, impossible chin-whisker and dapper 
little “ mustachios”’ of the present Stratford bust. The fact that 
the hands of the Dugdale repose palms down upon a cushion (or 
“woolsack” as those worthy persons who cannot get Baconism out of 
their brains will persist in calling it), whereas, in the present bust, 
the right hand holds a quill, while the left hand rests upon the 
semblance of a sheet of paper or parchment partially bent over 
the ledge before the bust, shows that the Ward repairs or restora- 
tions were by no means trivial. With the high improbability of 
a death mask having been executed in 1616 in an obscure little mid- 
England village, especially when at that date Shakespeare was not 
the object of the world’s adoration, but only a man like other 
men, we have already dealt. 


THE “ GUNTHER” AUTOGRAPH. 


The second Ward riddle is possibly not so important as the 
last described, which disturbs many a carefully laid proposition 
in Shakespeare iconography. But it still demands attention from 
students of the Shakespeare chirograph, derived from the five 
indubitable signatures of Shakespeare we actually possess, as set 
over against the score or more of putative autographs now in vari- 
ous private collections, with always a suspicion hovering over them 
of the Ireland and Collier forgeries of a hundred and twenty 
years ago. 

It was in the year 1662 that King Charles II. appointed the 
Rev. John Ward vicar of Shakespeare’s church at Stratford-on- 
Avon, vice the Rev. Alexander Bean, when at the Restoration all the 


®Tue CatHotic Wor tp, April, 1916, p. 2. 
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Presbyterian or Puritan clergy were removed at one fell swocp. 
And he remained vicar until his death. Besides his clerical func- 
tions, he practised medicine and surgery, having been attracted 
to those sciences in his youth by attending lectures in anatomy 
at Barber Chyrurgians Hall in Mugwell Street, London; and 
on going to Stratford, obtaining a license to practise “ per Totam 
Angliam.” This Vicar John Ward kept a diary and commonplace 
book regularly from 1662 until his death in 1697. Some of its 
entries are curious in relation to medical matters, such as, e. g., 
this: “ Remember that I make a comparison betwixt the body of 
a man and the properties of Either. If I bring it to anie head to 
print it.’ This and some like entries led to this diary being pre- 
served among the collections of the London Medical Society, and 
induced the Registrar of that Society, a Dr. Charies Severn, in 
1838, to undertake to edit it for the press. In the diary Dr. Severn 
found the following allusions to Shakespeare: revealing that among 
other interests he came to Stratford prepared to inquire curiously 
as to Shakespeare, whose plays, as we are told in Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion, had been the favorite reading of the first 
Charles and his courtiers. The Shakespeare entries are as follows: 


Remember to peruse Shakespeare’s plays and be versed in 
them that I may not be ignorant in that matter. 

Whether Dr. Heylin does well, in reckoning the dramatick 
poets which have been famous in England, to omit Shakespeare. 

A letter to my brother to see Mr. Quiney to send to Tom 
Smith for the acknowledgments. 

Shakespeare had two daughters, one whereof Mr. John Hall 
the physician married, and had by her one daughter the Lady 
Bernard of Abbingdon. 

I have heard that Mr. Shakespeare was a natural wit without 
any art at all, he frequented the plays all his younger time, but 
in his elder days he lived at Stratford and supplied the stage 
with two plays every year, and for that he had an allowance 
so large that he spent at the rate of a thousand pounds a year, 
as I have heard. 


Now this latter proves that the good vicar was dependent 
mostly upon gossip, since “ a thousand pounds ” in those days would 
have been quite ten thousand pounds today’s value of money. It 
was disproportionate to value then, for the dramatist had only 
paid sixty pounds for the estate and curtilages of New Place itself, 
where all this thousand pounds a year must have been lavished. 


VOL, CiV.—-2 
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Of course Shakespeare was, for the little town and for the date, 
a wealthy man. Besides, Shakespeare’s Will disposes of barely 
£367.6.8 ready money, and though mentioning realty besides New 
Place, in Stratford-on-Avon, Old Stratford, Bishopton and Wel- 
come, and in Blackfriars, in London, is silent as to the shares in the 
Globe and Blackfriars theatres which Dr. Wallace found sworn to 
as Shakespeare’s in the pleadings in the Chancery suit of Osteler v. 
Hemmings, which Dr. Wallace estimates, from the counts as to 
like shares in other ownership (the parties to the suit), as bringing 
in Shakespeare a sum not exceeding £300 a year. 

Dr. Wallace also found, in the Public Records Office, Shake- 
speare’s own deposition under oath, that, in 1616, four years be- 
fore his death, he was occupying lodgings over a wigmaker’s at 
the corner of Mugwell and Silver Streets in London. Was this 
because Mistress Shakespeare, assisted by her daughters Susannah 
Hall and Judith Quiney, were spending the poor dramatist’s in- 
come so lavishly at New Place that he was obliged to save at the 
spigot while they wasted at the bung? Would such a guess account 
for the gossip that survived until Dominie Ward’s vicariate? If 
Shakespeare did seek an obscure suburb of the capital in order that 
his wife and daughters might live lavishly, it falls in with the 
universal testimony that Shakespeare was of a genial, lovable, un- 
selfish and affectionate disposition; but there is nothing by way 
of rumor, record or tradition portraying him as a wastrel or even 
as a liberal spender.® 

So, even as to Shakespeare’s worldly goods, we must, as Dr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps cautioned us, “be surprised at nothing.” 

Still another entry in the good man’s diary is, “To see Mrs. 
Quiney.” And then comes the fatal entry which all Shakespeare- 
dom has refused to accept: “ Shakespeare, Drayton and Ben Jon- 
son had a merrie meeting, and it seems drank too hard, for Shake- 
speare died of a feaver there contracted.” The fact that Shake- 
speare died as Addison and as our own Edgar Poe died, has been 
so repugnant that even Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps, usually so absolutely 
determined to reveal whatever befell, has surmised that his idol 
died rather of malaria from the wretched drainage of what Garrick 
called “ the dirtiest little town in England.” Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this entry, fatal as it is, is absolutely the only entry anywhere 


*No greater proof of the sweetness of Shakespeare’s nature is needed than 
the fact that all who refer to him, seem to have uniformly connected his name with 
such epithets as “worthy,” “gentle” or “beloved ”"—Harness (1837). 
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that even alludes to the manner of Shakespeare’s taking off, and 
so cannot be whistled down the wind. 

It is interesting to guess whether John Hall, physician, the 
dramatist’s son-in-law, would have called it “a Tertian” or “a 
Quatern”’ (names for malaria then) in his diary, which he calls 
“Cures, Historical and Empirical; experienced on Eminent Per- 
sons in severall Places, Observations.” He, as a rule, avoids giving 
names to the maladies of his clients, contenting himself with stating 
only their symptoms. Though he does note that “ Mr. Drayton, 
an excellent poet labouring of a Tertian, was cured by the follow- 
ing: The emetic effusion, one ounce; syrup of violets a spoonful; 
mix them; which given, wrought very well upwards and down- 
wards,” 

But, mistaken as Vicar Ward’s entries were, they are vastly 
important because—in point of date—actually the first memoranda 
that we possess as to Shakespeare. John Aubrey indeed made a 
lot of desultory notes (among them the discredited one that Shake- 
speare was at one time a schoolmaster) in 1708, and then came 
the notes of the Rev. Richard Davies, Rector of Sapperton, Glou- 
cestershire, upon Rev. Mr. Fuhman’s diary in that same year, which 
recorded that Shakespeare died in the Old Faith. 

In the course of his editorial functions, Dr. Severn somehow 
learned that in the ancient city of Bath there was in existence a 
copy of the second-folio Shakespeare, which contained not only a 
slip pasted upon the inside of its first cover upon which was 
the signature “ William Shakespeare,” but, written therein, the 
signature “ John Ward.” Small wonder that Dr. Severn leaps to 
the conclusion that this signatory John Ward is his vicar John 
Ward, who in pursuance of his resolution to “ peruse” the Shake- 
speare plays, has possessed himself of a copy of Shakespeare’s col- 
lected works (the first and second folios of which were then ex- 
tant). So in his preface he does not hesitate to say: “In a copy 
of the folio edition of his (Shakespeare’s) works is written on a 
slip pasted-in, probably a genuine autograph of Shakespeare ob- 
tained by Mr. Ward.” 

Vicar John Ward’s diary makes no mention of his having 
possessed a folio of Shakespeare. If he did, it would have passed 
at his death to his brother, the Rev. Thomas Ward, rector of 
Stow-in-the-Wold, Gloucestershire, to whom the former’s Will 
left all his worldly goods. But Dr. Severn makes no use of that 
departure. His blunder, however, did have one good effect. It 
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caused the sleepless Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps to institute a search 
for the missing folio with the pasted-in signature. He kept stand- 
ing in all likely English newspapers, advertisements offering a re- 
ward for the “return” of this folio, and though these advertise- 
ments failed to unearth the volume, we shall see, later on, that when 
the American investigators took a hand, they were enabled by means 
of them to ascertain which John Ward they were trecking after. 


In the year 1885, a party of savants and lovers of old books 
are seated in a corner of a Chicago bookstore, and one of them 
is exhibiting to the other a copy of Milton’s works, in which is 
an accepted signature of John Milton. While they are examining 
it a. bystander saunters up, and asks to see the curiosity that is 
attracting so much attention! Being very familiar with the matter, 
this bystander remarks that he has himself seen a greater curi- 
osity: for in a certain settlement—(which he names) in Utah or 
Nevada—there is a copy of Shakespeare in which there is the sig- 
nature of William Shakespeare! 

Following up this statement of the stranger, such steps are 
taken by one of the savants aforesaid, that there is actually dis- 
covered in the cabin of an illiterate Mormon miner in Nevada 
a copy of the second folio of Shakespeare, upon the inside of the 
first cover of which is pasted a slip of paper bearing the name 
“ William Shakespeare” ! ! ! 

Through various vicissitudes this volume reaches the posses- 
sion of the Chicago gentleman, soon to give his name to the 
autograph—Charles F. Gunther, Esquire, of Chicago. Mr. Gunther 
of course knows nothing of any “ Ward” questions. His sole 
interest is to be assured that he possesses one of the six (if his 
is one) authentic autographs of the great dramatist. And he sub- 
mits his volume to the experts.” 

By what trick of the whirligig of time a second folio of Shake- 
speare of 1632 has arrived in a Mormon’s cabin in Nevada in the 
year 1883, it is hopeless to inquire. The savant who first 
was led to rescue the volume seems to have neglected to ask a 
history of it from its illiterate possessor. And it is now too late. 


In what follows we abridge the really remarkable work of Dr. E. P. Vining, 
Chairman of a Committee appointed by the New York Shakespeare Society to 
report upon the claims to authenticity of this Gunther signature. That report was 
first printed in Shakespeareana, volume viii., p. 133. (Philadelphia; The Leonard 
Scott Publication Society, 1887.) The report, which well repays perusal, confines 
itself to a narrative of the steps taken in establishing the facts set forth above, 
but does not assume to pronounce as to the genuineness of the signature itself. 
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The savant and his illiterate vendor have both disappeared. But in 
their place arrives John Ward, actor, upon our horizon. 

Besides the pasted-in signature William Shakespeare, and the 
boldly written signature, “ John Ward,” this volume contains on 
its fly-leaves the signature, “ Charles Lomax.” It also contained 
some manuscript emendations to the text, signed sometimes 
“Charles Lomax,” and sometimes “ C. L.;”’ and, in one case, one 
of these annotations was fortunately dated “ 1781.” 

Most fortunately, too, there was found in the volume a letter 
dated Bath, February 19, 1839, signed “Charles Godwin,” and 
addressed to Dr. Charles Severn, mentioning some volume, evi- 
dently accompanying the letter, which letter says: “ You will perhaps 
be of the opinion that the volume once belonged to the John Ward 
whose books and records you have.” 

Here, indeed, were clues as fair as one would wish to meet 
with in a summer’s day! Most fortunate of all, Dr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps was living among his wonderful collections at Hollinbury 
Copse. To him the whole material was submitted. Dr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps found in his own collection the actual correspondence be- 
tween John Ward, the actor, and the corporation of Stratford-on- 
Avon, which led to that benefit performance of Othello which ob- 
tained the funds for the repairs mentioned above; and Mr. Richard 
Savage (then librarian thereof) furnished from the Stratford 
Memorial Library signatures of Vicar John Ward. From a com- 
parison of the two it appeared that the signature in the volume was 
that of John Ward the actor and not of John Ward the vicar! 

It further appeared that, when Dr. Severn first heard of the 
existence of the volume containing the signatures of Shakespeare 
and of John Ward, he had traced this volume to the possession of 
a Rev. Ilstid Thomas of Bath, whereupon Dr. Severn writes to 
a Bath bookseller begging him to procure for him a loan of this 
folio. When the Bath bookseller, Charles Godwin by name, gets 
the Rev. Dr. Severn’s letter he finds that the Rev. Ilstid Thomas 
is dead, but that the coveted folio is in the possession of one 
Charles Lomax Thomas, son of the Rev. Ilstid, a clergyman who 
holds a small living at Bradford in Yorkshire. 

It further appeared that the Charles Lomax who made the 
annotations was the maternal grandfather of the Charles Lomax 
Thomas who owned the volume when it was loaned to Dr. Severn, 
while the fact that Dr. Severn was still undeceived in his sup- 
position that the signature “ John Ward” the volume contained 
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was the signature of the vicar of Stratford-on- Avon, amply proved 
the good faith and the circumstantiality of all the items in the 
case as they unfolded themselves to the patient search of the in- 
vestigators. So that we need not concern ourselves to beware of 
the antics of that clever seventeen-year-old scapegrace William 
Henry Ireland, who in 1794-5 forged signatures, letters and even 
whole tragedies of Shakespeare, since the date placed by Charles 
Lomax upon one of his textual emendations puts him out of the 
reckoning as having had a finger in this signature problem! 

Thus, once more, it occurs that a paramount question concern- 
ing every student of Shakespeare lore—a question as to a 
Shakespeare autograph as before it was a question of a Shakespeare 
likeness—depends upon an unwitting activity of John Ward, actor! 

But letting the two John Wards rest, and coming down to the 
merits, the paramount question—is the Gunther signature an au- 
thentic signature or merely a tracing or imitation?—is by no means 
a simple one. That it bears so remarkable a resemblance in line 
and form to the last Will signature as to (by the familiar legal rule 
laid down in the Howland Will case) preclude the possibility of 
its genuineness, every expert has agreed! But, unfortunately, the 
moment we concede this we raise an obstacle to pronouncing it a 
tracing! How could a tracing have been made upon paper the 
thickness of the slip? Even if the slip of paper could be removed 
in the folio, the real signature could not be separated from the 
Will now at the Prerogative Office Doctors’ Commons, nor could 
the Will be taken from the custody of the British Crown, for the 
purpose of superimposing the two upon glass or other transparent 
surface in order to ascertain whether the latter was a tracing of the 
former. Other considerations are: if genuine, so enthusiastic a 
Shakespeareolater as John Ward would not have destroyed an 
orginal document or letter of Shakespeare’s to retain only the 
signature thereto. Nor, on the other hand, if the slip of paper on 
which the name Shakespeare is written were of a thinness requisite 
for tracing purposes, would it have been at all likely that an 
official custodian of the Will (at that date on file in the office of 
the Consistory Court at Worcester) would at any period have 
permitted a tracing of a probated document to be made for personal 
or curious or even literary use. Certainly not, without such official 
permits—orders and other papers as would have become of record 
in the office where issued or where used for the comparison, and 
there are no such on record anywhere. 
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But, on the other hand, could anybody have so exactly imitated 
the third Will signature without tracing it? Another con- 
sideration (not to be overlooked equally whether the “ Gunther ” 
signature be genuine or spurious): that last Will signature is and 
must be the safest to imitate, since if that particular signature was 
not genuine, the Shakespeare Will could not have been probated at 
all! So, whoever he was, the imitator was wise enough to imitate 
the safest signature! For admitting that every signature that has 
ever been claimed anywhere is a genuine signature (except the silly 
Ireland forgeries), Shakespeare only occasionally signed his full 
name, “ William Shakespeare,” oscillating from the “ W. Shaks ” 
of the Montjoie deposition all through the gamut of ‘“ Wm. 
Shaksper,” and all the other abbreviatory forms so abundantly cata- 
logued by the biographers. Again, the difficulty of the imitation 
would be measurably increased by making the imitation upon so 
small a slip of paper—barely three inches long by half an inch in 
width (unless the imitator covered a sheet of paper with attempts 
at imitation, using the most satisfactory of them all, which is not 
improbable). 

And here endeth then the second puzzlement bequeathed to 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries by the seventeenth century 
actor, John Ward. 


““ SHAKESPEARE’S GLOVES.” 


The third puzzle for which our actor John Ward is directly 
responsible, is also physically within the territory of these United 
States. There reposes today under glass in the library of Horace 
Howard Furness, Esquire, of Philadelphia, a pair of “ property ” 
gauntlets of mouse-colored cheverel, stitched in gold thread, and dain- 
tily trimmed at the wrists with dark fur. The history of these gloves 
for the last one hundred and fifty years is documentary. They 
were given by John Ward, the grandfather of Mrs. Siddons, to 
Garrick, and by Garrick’s widow were handed back to the grand- 
daughter of their earliest owner; that is to say, Mrs. Garrick 
handed the gloves back to John Ward’s granddaughter, Mrs. Sid- 
dons herself. From Mrs. Siddons, dying in 1831, they passed to her 
daughter, Mrs. Combe, and from Mrs. Combe they passed to Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble Butler, Mrs. Siddons’ niece; who gave them tb the 
eminent Dr. Horace Howard Furness, late of Philadelphia, the 
Shakespearean scholar and editor, who bequeathed them to his son, 
their present owner. 
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That Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler herself saw no reason to 
doubt the authenticity of these gloves, we have her letter presenting 
them to the distinguished Dr. Furness: 


My Dear Horace (in spite of your literary labors and 
honors you must still be such to me): The worship of relics 
is not the most exalted form of human devotion, but “ the 
meanest garment that ever has but slipped” upon one we love 
and revere becomes in some measure dear and venerable for 
his sake, and so we may be permitted to keep Shakespeare’s 
gloves with affectionate regard. You will value them for 
their own sake and perhaps a little for that of your old friend. 

F. A. KEMBLe. 


Doubtless there was nowhere else in Christendom a pair of 
gloves preserved so long and so reverently by such a succession 
of distinguished owners. But, alas, just here loomed the apochry- 
phal! These gloves were asserted to have once formed a parcel 
of the stage-wardrobe of the great William Shakespeare! That is 
to say, that, adding fourteen years, during which John Ward says 
that he held them in silence, from 1746 to 1760, it was one hun- 
dred and forty-four years from a possible Shakespeare ownership 
to an ownership to again conjure with—the ownership of the il- 
lustrious David Garrick! 

Other things being equal, possibly a pair of “ property ” gloves 
appearing in the required vicinage (in this case the vicinage of 
Stratford-on-Avon), might have claimed to appear via the stage- 
wardrobe of Shakespeare, who is known to have played “ kingly 
parts,” and so might well have needed gold-stitched gauntlets. But 
these gloves were handicapped as to their authenticity, by an un- 
fortunate letter written by the John Ward aforesaid to Garrick in 
presenting him (Garrick) with these identical gloves. That un- 
fortunate letter read as follows: 

LEOMINSTER, May 31, 17609. 

Dear Sir: On reading the newspapers I find you are pre- 
paring a grand jubilee to be kept at Stratford-upon-Avon to 
the memory of the immortal Shakespeare. I have sent you a 
pair of gloves which have often covered his hands; they were 
made me a present by a descendant of the family, when myself 
and company went over there from Warwick in the year 1746 
to perform the play of Othello, as a benefit for repairing his 
monument in the great church, which we did gratis, the whole 
of the receipts being expended on that alone. The person who 
gave them to me, William Shakespeare by name, told me his 
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father had often declared to him that they were the identical 
gloves of our great poet, and when he delivered them to me 
said, “Sir, they are the only property that remains of our 
famous relation. My father possessed and sold the estate he left 
behind him, and these are all the recompense I can make you 
for this night’s performance.” The donor was a glazier by 
trade, was very old, and to the best of my memory, living in 
the street leading from the town hall down to the river. On 
my coming to play in Stratford about three years after, he 
was dead. The father of him and our poet were brother’s chil- 
dren. The veneration I bear to our great author and player 
makes me wish to have these relics preserved to his immortal 
memory, and I am led to think I cannot better deposit them for 
that purpose in the hands of any person so proper as our 
modern Roscius. 
I am, sir, your most ob’d’t humble serv’nt, 
JoHN Warb. 


Davip Garrick, Esgre. 


That these were actually Shakespeare’s gloves, worn by him- 
self, might pass a casual and not too-interested notice. But a cir- 
cumstantial statement like the above cannot escape criticism, es- 
pecially as all the world knows that under the Will of Shakespeare, 
and of his last surviving next-of-kin, his granddaughter, Lady 
Barnard, every item of Shakespeare’s estate was disposed of to 
parties perfectly well known, and catalogued over and over again 
by hundreds of antiquarians! Unfortunately, therefore, for 
“ Shakespeare’s gloves” had they possessed no credentials aliunde, 
this letter would have effectually disposed of any claim to their 
genuineness. For obviously, there is not one syllable of truth in 
John Ward’s version of the statement of the aged person described 
in this letter, as Mr. Ward could have ascertained if he had taken 
the trouble to consult the Warwickshire Probate records. Had he 
taken that slight trouble he would have learned that Shakespeare’s 
Will, item by item, disposed of his very considerable property from 
his estates of New Place and other, down to his second-best bed. 
He was, if not the richest, certainly the second or third richest 
man in Stratford-on-Avon at the time of his death, though the 
pitiful bits of rubbish which the Memorial Committee permit to be 
exhibited to visitors would not create that impression. And he 
mentions by name each beneficiary of his Will, and among them 
there is no one named “ Shakespeare” at all! Said beneficiaries 
are named as follows: Susannah, the dramatist’s daughter and her 
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husband, Dr. John Hall, Judith, the dramatist’s second daughter, and 
her husband, Thomas Quiney, Joan Hart, his sister (to whom, be- 
side the reversion of a legacy to Susannah and another legacy, he 
leaves “all my wearing apparel”), Thomas Russel, Francis Col- 
lins, Thomas Combe, Hamnet Sadler, William Reynolds, William 
Walker, Anthony Hart, Elizabeth Hart, Michael Hart, John 
Heminges, and Henry Condell. And in 1746, when this aged per- 
son gave these gloves to John Ward, all of the above were dead, 
Shakespeare’s direct line extinct, his worldly possessions passed 
from his succesion! Lady Barnard, his grandchild, daughter of 
Susannah Hall, died without issue in 1674. By her will she directed 
the sale of New Place, and it was purchased by Sir Edward Walker. 
And Sir Edward’s daughter Barbara, marrying a Sir John Clopton, 
New Place, which Shakespeare had purchased from a grantee of 
Sir William Clopton in 1597, returned again to the Clopton family 
—and Shakespeare’s possession, like his posterity, gone as if it 
had never been! 

So the statement of this aged party that “ my father possessed 
and sold the estate he [the great dramatist] left behind him,” is in 
every item, and in every detail, impossible! As to the personality, 
the Warwickshire Probate records show that the dramatist’s Will 
appointed Dr. John Hall and Susannah Hall executors, and Thomas 
Russell and Francis Collins (Shakespeare’s cousin, the lawyer who 
drew the Will, January 16th, though it was not executed until 
March 12, 1616) “ overseers” (1. e., experts to assist the executors 
in administering the estate). And that these executors and over- 
seers did proceed to sell, settle, distribute the estate and file their 
accounts, the Probate records show. So that no person, who, in 
1746, could have had a son living named “ William Shakespeare,” 
could by any possibility have had a hand in either the Shakespeare 
estate or in Shakespeare’s gloves! 

Whence then came these gloves if they were not Shakespeare’s? 
Who can guess? To expose a fraud it is not demanded that one 
suggest a plausible theory to take its place. John Ward was him- 
self an actor, and doubtless possessed all sorts of “ properties.” 
It has not failed of suggestion that he may not have loved Garrick 
any too dearly for having taken Shakespeare celebrations into his 
charge, and devised that big Jubilee after he (Ward) had for so 
many years kept Shakespeare alive in mid-England, raising money 
at his own expense to restore and preserve his vestiges! That 
Garrick should not have even asked Mr. Ward’s codperation in a 
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field peculiarly his own! The letter might well be read that Ward 
felt the slight! Was Ward “stalking” Garrick with a pair of 
Ward’s own property gloves and an aged glazier? For an actor 
to call his brother actor a “‘ Roscius ” has a sardonic flavor. What 
did Garrick himself think of these wondrous gloves? Did he show 
them to Dr. Johnson, then puttering at a big edition of the dra- 
matist that was to eclipse all known editions? 

But we have all heard of the ancient judge who said to the 
young lawyer: “As you state your case I should decide against 
you, but I will wait until I hear the other side.” So here is a 
suggestion. (Mr. H. H. Furness, Jr., is, I believe, its sponsor) 
which, it must be confessed, will enable us to decide in favor of Mr. 
Ward’s gloves in spite of Mr. Ward himself. 

“ As regards the donor of the gloves to Ward, there seems 
some slight confusion, either through Ward’s account of his re- 
lationship to William Shakespeare or in the mind of the old man 
himself. Later historians of the Shakespeare family have shown 
that his name was Shakespeare Hart, and that he was the great- 
grandson of Joan Shakespeare, William’s youngest sister. He was 
born in 1666, and therefore in 1746 he was upwards of eighty 
years old.”® 

Of course any statement about anything may possibly be the 
exact truth, if it can be assumed to mean anything or something 
quite the reverse or other than what it says! And, accordingly, 
this aged person’s statement, if it does not mean what it says, or 
if Mr. Ward has erroneously reported it, may mean anything one 
pleases to guess. 

We should regard the confusion, we think, “ considerable,” 
rather than “ slight.” Turning to George Russell French’s Shake- 
speareana Geologica (1869), however, we do find that it is not 
impossible that this ‘“ William Shakespeare” of Ward’s letter 
might, so far as the dates go, have been really William Shakespeare 
Hart to whom the dramatist was great-granduncle. Eliminating 
Mr. Ward’s statement that “the father of him and our poet were 
brothers’ children” as a lapse of information, we can proceed to 
trace the genealogical line as follows: 

The dramatist’s sister, Joan Shakespeare, married a Stratford 
hatter named William Hart. Their children were three sons, 
William, George and Michael (whom we have seen that Shakespeare 
mentions in his: Will), and a daughter, Mary. George married 


®The Theatre, New York, March, 1916, 
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Hester Ludiate, and had issue Thomas, Susannah, Mary, Hester, 
George, Elizabeth and Shakespeare, who was a plumber by trade 
(Halliwell-Phillipps finds several entries in the Stratford town 
records of payments to “ Shaxper Hart, for glazing and plom- 
ing”), and died in or about the year required by John Ward’s 
letter. Now the aforesaid William, son of Joan Hart, was an 
actor, and is mentioned in a royal warrant May 17, 1636, with 
others, as of “His Majesty’s Comedians” and of the regular 
company of players in the Blackfriars, London. Again, Lady Bar- 
nard’s will recognizes these two, Thomas and George, as kinsmen, 
by her bequest: “ item, I give and devise unto my kinsman, Thomas 
Hart, son of Thomas Hart, late of Startford-upon-Avon, all that 
my other messuage or Inn to him and his heirs and in default to 
his brother George,” who however, either dying or in default of 
issue, never became vested with this realty at all. So that, if Mr. 
Ward’s ancient, when he said that his father “ possessed and sold 
the estate he (the dramatist) left behind him,” meant to say: “ all 
the estate that, after Lady Barnard’s death, was left of the estate 
which the dramatist left behind him,” he told the truth. 

And there is a certain luxury to be coveted in this Shake- 
speare tercentennial year, of really believing something—of revel- 
ing in an occasional orgy of faith instead of a monotonous orgy 
of doubt! As we have seen that the dramatist left to Joan Hart 
all his wearing apparel, these “ property”? gloves might naturally 
have been included in the bequest (there being no other disposition 
to make of them), and so naturally passed from father to son. 

“ Old men forget ” said Henry V. in his speech to his soldiers 
on the eve of Agincourt. But he added, when they remember they 
are apt to remember “ with advantages.” Certainly it is not im- 
possible that this aged party “‘ upwards of eighty years old” may 
have been William Shakespeare Hart, who, while forgetting two 
generations of his own ancestry, may have “ remembered with ad- 
vantages ” all that he remembered at all. 

What airy and irresponsible, irritating and exasperating skeptic 
then will rise to deny that all three of these circumstantial problems 
that John Ward, actor of an hundred and fifty years ago, so un- 
wittingly sent down to us, may not be actually accepted as con- 
structive, rather than destructive, of his usefulness to Shake- 
spearean exegesis? That he may have actually supplied us with a 
morsel of Shakespeare’s paraphernalia—a possible autograph—and 
drawn attention to at least-a serious pretext for accepting the 
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D’Avenant-Devonshire bust as a lifetime likeness via the Dugdale 
drawing? 

And is it not worthy of at least curious chronicle that three 
items in the world’s scanty store of actual-physical-memorabilia of 
the greatest of dramatists have come directly, through utterly 
separate and independent channels, down from one John Ward of 
the seventeenth century to rest in the twentieth in such relatively 
remote depositories as Stratford-on-Avon, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia ? 





OLD HUDSON ROVERS. 
BY MICHAEL J. EARLS. 


WHEN the dreamy night is on, up the Hudson river, 
And the sheen of modern taste is dim and far away, 

Ghostly men on phantom rafts make the waters shiver, 
Laughing in the sibilance of the silver spray. 

Yea, and up the woodlands, stanch in moonlit weather, 
Go the ghostly horsemen, adventuresome to ride, 

White as mist the doublet-baize, bandolier and feather, 


Fleet as gallant Robin Hood in an eventide. 


Times are gone that knew the craft in the rdle of rovers, 

‘ Fellows of the open, care could never load: 

Unalarmed for bed or board, they were leisure’s lovers, 
Summer bloomed in story on the Hyde Park Road, 

Summer was a blossom, but the fruit was autumn, 
Fragrant haylofts for a bed, cider-cakes in store, 


Warmer was a cup they knew, when the north wind caught ’em 


Down at Benny Havens’ by the West Point shore. 
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Idlers now—and loafers pass, joy is out of fashion, 
Honest fun that fooled a dog or knew a friendly gate, 
Now the craft are vagabonds,’sick with modern passion, 
Riding up and down the shore, on an aching freight ; | 
Sullen are the battered looks, cheerless talk or tipsy, 
Sickly in the smoky air, starving in the day, 
Pining for a city’s noise at Kingston or Po’keepsie, 


Eager more for Gotham and a great White Way. 


Rich is all the country-side, but glory has departed, 
What if yachts and mansions be, by the river’s marge! 
Dim though was a hillside, lamps were happy-hearted, 
Near the cove of Rondout in a hut or barge. 
Silken styles are tyrants, fashion kills the playtime, 
Robs the heart of largess that is kindly to the poor, 
Richer were the freemen, welcome as the Maytime, 


Glad was child or maiden seeing Brennen of the moor. 


Send us back the olden knights, tell no law to track ’em, 
Give to child and maiden storytellers as of yore, 

Millionaires in legend-wealth, though no bank would back ’em, 
But old Benny Havens by the West Point shore. 

Off with lazy vagabonds, social ghosts that shiver, 
Give to worthy road-men the great green way, 

And we’ll hear a song again up the Hudson river, 


Ringing from a drifting raft, set in silver spray. 








THE TYRANNY OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 
BY THOMAS B. REILLY. 


AMONG the unexpected events of that June morning 
was the arrival of a letter at the villa Torni for Mr. 
James Anthony Lydford. The handwriting, conti- 
nental in stroke and flourish, was unfamiliar. 
| Wherefore, Jimmie, in search of a clearer perspective, 
isolated himself at the table under the peach trees, where he frown- 
ingly re-read the message. It informed him: 





Dear SIR: 

My conscience will give me no peace till I have confessed 
my impertinence of yesterday. You yourself, however, were 
guilty of contributory negligence. That, of course, is no de- 
fence, and I may as well admit that, having read the first page 
of your manuscript, the temptation to read those that followed 
was irresistible. 

Naturally, I am wondering just what the dénouement will be. 
The curiosity is not without profit, since it will serve to remind 
me of my fall from grace as well as bring fresh interests into 
hours that are sometimes long and lonesome. 

I trust that you will be generous enough to overlook my 
twofold presumption. (Miss) X ‘ 





“Well, I'll be blessed!” ejaculated Jimmie. And suddenly 
catching sight of Annunziata, he beckoned her to come. “ See 
here, who were those two women that took tea here yesterday 
while I was down at the village? ” 

“They were from the manor,” replied the girl, avoiding his 
glance. 

“ Exactly,” he agreed, “and one was old and one was young, 
and both wore beautiful dresses with lovely lace.’ You told me all 
that last night at the dinner table. But you didn’t so much as hint 
that they read that manuscript of mine. I thought you were going 
to take care of those papers.” 

“ They were lying on the chair; I didn’t have time to remove 
them,” advanced the girl. 

“ Hm—m,” said Jimmie skeptically, and, having pondered his 
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thought, announced: “Come back in ten minutes, I want you to 
take a letter up to the manor for me.” 

A moment later he was adrift on the treacherous sea of ex- 
pression. He eventually made port with the following: 


My Dear Miss X 


Permit me to assure you that your very frank note, though 
a source of undeserved pleasure, has given rise to some uneasi- 
ness, lest you continue to regard as censurable that which was 
really an inestimable favor. 

I regret an inability to give you even a hint as to how the 
story is to end. The tragedy is more apparent than real. 
Everything depends on the explanations to be made by the 
woman—the heroine. And there are as many explanations as 
can be imagined. The only guide in the affair is the woman’s 
character. Her actions portray it to be one thing; in the heart 
of the man it is quite another. 

But, please pardon this unwarranted discursiveness. It 
springs from my very lively interest in the heroine and from 
a heartfelt wish that she eventually find happiness. 

James ANTHONY LypForD. 





A few moments later he signaled Annunziata, and, as she 
drew near, asked: 

“ Which of the two women read that manuscript? ” 

“ The younger,” replied the girl. 

“ See that she gets this note,” said Jimmie solemnly. Shortly 
thereafter he looked up at the tree tops and murmured: 

“T dare say I’ve made a mess of it, as usual.” 

And as the succeeding morrows came and fled empty-handed, 
his conjecture took on the shape and substance of a conviction. 
The morning of the third day, however, the unexpected again 
happened. He received a letter; Maria Annunziata brought it to 
him down in the garden. The handwriting was continental in 
stroke and flourish. The missive informed him: 


My Dear Mr. Lyprorp: 

It was very kind of you not only to absolve me from guilt, 
but to share so generously your literary confidences. These 
latter, however, have been a source of much embarrassment. 
And yet, I should deem it ungracious not to acknowledge the 
spirit of good will contained in your note. 

I trust you will eventually see your way to bring the story 
to a logical as well as happy conclusion. That element of 
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tragedy to which you referred would seem more impressive 
were it centred not on the man but on the woman, don’t you 
‘think? Still, that is merely my own opinion. The outcome, as 
you state, depends entirely on the nature of the woman’s ex- 
planations. If memory serve I should judge that you are still 
uncertain as to her true character. Why not accept her as she 
exists in the heart of the man? 

If you will pardon a suggestion, you make the heroine in 
your story stifle all memories of her past. No woman has ever 
yet succeeded in doing that. She is constantly refreshening 
present hours with souvenirs of those once lived; either with 
the bloom of their romance or the shock of their tragedy. 

I have written more freely than was my intent, but have 
come to feel a personal interest in the heroine of your story, 
my purloined reading of which has led to so censurable a breach 
of the conventions. I may not longer permit you to think me 
deaf to their appeal. X 





“And there you are,” admitted Jimmie, frowning up at the 
tree tops. He considered at length, emerging from his delibera- 
tions with a countenance betwixt and between. Maria Annunziata, 
arriving with his luncheon, regarding him suspiciously a moment, 
then inquired: 

“Don’t you feel well?” 

Whereupon, as one heaving the world from his shoulders, 
Jimmie Lydford looked up and announced : 

“ Tt’s—all—off.” 

“ Off?” echoed the girl. 

“The lady,” he said, “doesn’t believe in keeping up a cor- 
respondence with a person that has never been introduced to her.” 

“Oh!” murmured Annunziata, wondering, sympathetic. 

Nevertheless, three days later, the victim of a mood, Jimmie 
Lydford threw himself at fate and wrote the following: 


My Dear Miss X 


It is solely because I feel that you can and may render me 
an impersonal, yet very important, service that I dare (for the 
last time) address myself to you. Permit me to ask a single 
question. Do you think I have erred in letting the hero make 
that sudden and surreptitious flight from the scene of his mis- 
fortune? The point is extremely important, being the keystone 
of the whole romance. May I hope to have your opinion on 
this point? LAL 
VOL, CIV.—3 





a 
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Then, subservient to his guiding rule of action, he walked a 
mile through the scorching midday heat to Sant’ Angelo, where 
he mailed his letter. Then he walked leisurely back to the villa 
Torni and waited—and waited. And the days dragged their 
seemingly interminable hours over the rim of a world that had 
lost all sense of the fitness of things. 

“ What’s the matter with you this week?” sought Annunziata. 

“ This is a wicked old world,” sighed Jimmie Lydford. 

“T don’t see anything the matter with the world,” commented 
the girl. 

“You haven’t seen the cloven hoof,” he returned moodily. 

“ What has happened now?” she asked, laughing at him. 

“ That’s just it,” he replied reflectively, “ nothing has happened 
and, doubtless, nothing ever will happen. Why doesn’t it rain, 
or snow, or blow things to smithereens for a change! If it wasn’t 
that your village barber might suspect I’d lost my memory, I’d 
go get my hair cut again.” 

“You'll feel better after dinner,” threw out Annunziata with 
a shrug. 

But he didn’t have to wait that long, since the afternoon mail 
brought him another letter. 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed Jimmie, glancing at the hand- 
writing, “it’s from my Aunt Brigid. She’s in Paris!” 

“Oh?” murmured Annunziata, lingering, curious. 

Whereupon he hastily slit the envelope, leaned back and read: 


You might have spared me the chagrin of hearing from 
a third party that you were at the villa Torni. Your failure 
to take me into your confidence has placed me in an embarrass- 
ing position with regard to certain friends of mine, who have 
hesitated to believe that I knew nothing of your shameful treat- 
ment of Agnes Holburn. That’s a score I purpose settling with 
you later. 

You did Agnes a great injustice, and deserve no further con- 
sideration from her. I’ve heard her side of the story and make 
this an occasion to suggest that you let me have yours promptly. 
I’m asking only that which I have a right to know, that I may 
intelligently defend you when necessary. 

Agnes, by the way, was legally of age two months ago. She 
arrived in England not long since. Don’t let that announcement 
produce any tremors of alarm. I can honestly assure you that 
were opportunity offered tomorrow, the weight of the world 
couldn’t drag her into your presence at the villa Torni. There’s 
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no more to be said on that point. There’s another, however, on 
which you’re entitled to some enlightenment. I refer to my 
present knowledge of your exact whereabouts. A letter from 
an old friend of mine gave me the clue. She’s a neighbor of 
yours, by the way, and lives in that manor house on the hill 
to the right of the villa. 

In view of what I have heard and suspect, take a word 
of advice—don’t invite entangling alliances. They’re a source 
of chagrin if nothing more. Your impulsiveness has done 
enough mischief for the time being. “A word to the wise is 
sufficient.” 

Since I’m still prone to change residences overnight, you 
may direct your letter in care of my banker as usual. 


“T knew it!” said Jimmie vigorously. 

“ Have you received bad news?” asked Annunziata, frown- 
ing. 

“Not exactly,” returned Jimmie, “but that woman will be 
the undoing of me yet. She never knows when to let well enough 
alone.” 

“ What woman?” sought Annunziata. 

“My Aunt Brigid,” said Jimmie. ‘ She’s never happy un- 
less she’s regulating somebody’s affairs, preferably mine.” 

A half hour later, the grass at his feet littered with torn pa- 
per, Jimmie Lydford gave vent to a sigh, glared defiantly up at 
the whispering leaves, reached for a fresh piece of paper, and made 
a flying start with: 


My Dear Aunt Bricip: 

I’m going to be perfectly frank with you. Agnes, as you 
probably know, ceased answering my letters without a word 
of warning, or subsequent explanation. Moreover, on the occa- 
sions of two calls at her residence, I was tacitly given to under- 
stand by the maid that Agnes was not at home to me. I 
foolishly invited a third rebuff, and on that occasion was in- 
formed that “the family ” had left town—destination unknown. 
For some occult reason I had become an undesirable overnight. 
I’m still in the dark as to what that reason could possibly 
have been. 

I was reluctant to burden you with even an announcement 
of my misfortune, wherefore my seeming neglect to take you 
into my confidence. I came abroad at once, cutting all lines 
of communication. I had no desire to receive the condolences 
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of my friends, since I could give no plausible explanation. I’ve 
been at the villa Torni ever since. 

You may possess your soul in peace regarding those “ tremors 
of alarm.” I’ve no desire to see Agnes for some time to come. 
That, perhaps, will draw your criticism; but I’m still quite 
human. It would be fruitless to discuss those two phrases 
which you make use of in your letter—‘ shameful treatment ” 
and “ great injustice.” As for “deserving further considera- 
tion,” I don’t quite catch your meaning. 

How strangely things fall out: I mean your being a friend 
of the folks up at the manor. You might forward me a letter 
of introduction. As for “sudden enthusiasms ” or “ entangling 
alliances,” don’t worry. My heart is where it ever was and 
always will be. Moreover, since one proverb deserves another, 
let me remind you that “a burnt child dreads the fire.” 


And again, as on another day, he braved the ardors of the 
afternoon sun, trudged down to Sant’ Angelo, and mailed his let- 
ter. Unlike that other day, however, he hadn’t the least doubt of 
the result. “I ought to have a letter within the week,” said he to 
his second self. And he did—two of them! They arrived Mon- 
day morning and had been mailed at Sant’ Angelo! A glance 
at the handwriting of one sent him forthwith to his retreat under 
the peach trees, where he gave solicitous attention to the following: 


My Dear Mr. Lyprorp: 

I have given very earnest consideration not only to your 
recent request, but to the circumstances of our correspondence. 
To invite discussion and then avoid it would seem to imply a 
spirit of coquetry on my part, which I may not permit you to 
entertain. 

I clearly remember the point involved in your inquiry. It is 
vividly impressed on my memory. A discussion of its merits, 
however, could not be had in a letter of moderate length. A 
fortunate circumstance enables me to overcome the difficulty. 
I’m sure you will agree that fate has been kind, and that the 
invitation—on its way or arrived—will serve all purposes ad- 
mirably. Needless to add, I shall look forward to Tuesday 
afternoon with keen anticipation. 


The second letter, written in dainty script, informed him: 


Sweet Briar House. 
My Dear Mr. Lyprorp: 
I was agreeably surprised to hear that you are the nephew 
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of my very dear friend Mrs. Brigid O’Dowd. It will give me 
great pleasure, therefore, if you will take tea with us Tuesday 
afternoon at four o’clock. 
I should much like to introduce you to some friends of mine. 
Sunday evening, Miss HELEN SHERWOOD. 


“Ha!” said Jimmie, a smile of rare complacency breaking 
into bloom. And, giving himself to the business of the moment, he 
achieved his note of acceptance. That done he jumped to his 
feet and started on a run up the garden walk. At the end of the 
grape arbor he collided with Annunziata. 

“ Oh—er—I beg your pardon,” he threw our nervously. 

“Why what has happened?” exclaimed Annunziata, “ you’re 
all excited.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” said he. “I want you to scoot over 
to the manor with this note. It’s of the greatest importance.” 

“ But—” began the girl. 

“Don’t argue,” broke in Jimmie, pushing the note into her 
hand. “Fly!” 

And then, since it never rains but it pours, the afternoon mail 
brought him a third letter, from Rome, from his Aunt Brigid. 
“Now what d’ye suppose,” began Jimmie, hastily uncovering the 
missive. Whereupon, with a sustained frown, he read: 


One turn of frankness deserves another. Nevertheless, if it 
weren’t that blood is thicker than water, I’d stick to my original 
plans and let you fight your own battles. Events of the past 
week, however, leave me no alternative. 

By some manceuver of fate, Agnes was with me the day I 
received your letter. I made free to disclose its contents. I 
don’t propose to retail her comments; they’re best left unsaid. 
I will, however, carry out a promise she exacted from me. 
I could do no less. ’Tis a matter of strict justice to both of 
you. She gave me a small packet of letters and insisted that 
some day I show them to you. I'll not rest easy till you’ve 
seen and read them. 

In the meantime I’m writing no letters of introduction. It 
may serve to cool your ardor to hear that Agnes and myself will 
be guests at the manor for a fortnight at least. We shall arrive 
Tuesday afternoon. I’ll send Agnes direct to the manor; but 
will take the longer route myself that you may have an oppor- 
tunity to read those letters. I shall reach the villa Torni 
about three o’clock. You may order tea as usual. 
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Naturally, I had to tell Agnes of your presence at the villa; 
but don’t let that trouble you. Unless you take the initiative 
there’s no danger of even a chance encounter. I’ll see to that. 


“Well, of all the—” began Jimmie Lydford; but a power to 
express the exact shade of. his emotion denied him, he sat glaring 
across the valley at the manor. He was still at grips with the in- 
expressible, when Annunziata came strolling down the garden walk. 
At sight of his troubled countenance, she shook her head from side 
to side and remarked: 

“ You look as though you were expecting bad news? ” 

“ Bad’s no name for it,” returned Jimmie thoughtfully. And 
as his audience stood frowning incomprehension, he remarked: 

“T can’t take tea at the manor, tomorrow, after all, and I must 
send a valid excuse.” 

“ You can’t go!” exclaimed the girl, drawing back, amazed. 

“ No—o,” said Jimmie ruefully, “I’m going to have company 
myself tomorrow. My aunt is a friend of the folks up at the 
manor. She'll be here tomorrow afternoon about three o’clock. 
Did you ever hear of such luck!” 

“ But,” argued Annunziata, I don’t see why that should inter- 
fere with your engagement. You could both go to the manor to- , 
gether.” 

“We could,” admitted Jimmie Lydford reflectively, “ but we 
won't.” 

“You seem to have a lot of bad luck lately,” commented the | 
girl. | 

“Tt isn’t luck,” said Jimmie, “it’s merely the tyranny of cir- 
cumstance.” 

The following afternoon, shortly before three, Jimmie’s Aunt 
Brigid arrived at the villa Torni. The preliminary skirmish . 
safely past, he led his guest down the garden walk toward the table | 
under the peach trees. Before seating herself, she took him in 
with a sweeping glance from crown to heels, then rendered deci- 
sion: 

“ The place agrees with you evidently.” 

“ An easy conscience,” he ventured lightly. 

“ Make the most of it while you may,” she retorted, “ it won’t 
be for long. But you may order tea.” 

“Tt’s in the making,” murmured Jimmie. 

“You might glance through these in the meantime,” she sug- 
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gested, handing him a packet of letters. “ They'll serve to intro- 
duce the few words I intend to have with you.” 

“ Oh—o,” he murmured, and forthwith lost himself in an 
examination of the missive. As he read an expression of bewilder- 
ment settled on his countenance. A frown of amazement wrinkled 
his forehead. 

Annunziata arrived and took her leave unheeded. His aunt, 
without comment, poured tea. Suddenly, eyes flashing, Jimmie 
looked up and exclaimed: 

“ I—I’m dumfounded! I can scarcely believe it! If it wasn’t 
for the maid’s confession of lying and intercepting of letters, I’d 
be tempted to doubt the whole affair. I always did sense some 
antagonism on the part of Agnes’ guardian, but I never dreamed 
he was in such deadly earnest. I—I’m shocked!” 

“Ts that all?” inquired his aunt. 

“Tt should be superfluous to tell you that I’m sorry,” returned 
Jimmie. ‘“ Nevertheless you must admit that I had provocation.” 

“To doubt the loyalty of a girl like Agnes?’ demanded his 
aunt. 

“ But,” returned Jimmie spiritedly,” I never really did.” 

“ Then why are you here? ”’ she inquired tersely. “ Can’t you 
realize that you’ve invited suspicions of all your friends? What’s 
more, you’ve given cause for that wicked old creature to think he 
did right in attempting to part Agnes and you.” 

“Wicked!” exclaimed Jimmie. “ Why that man’s act was 
criminal. He must be wanting to all sense of honor and decency.” 

“ His spite is bitter,” remarked Mrs. O’Dowd. “ But I didn’t 
come here to scold, nor to offer condolences. The first is not my 
métier, the second you don’t deserve. Now that you know the 
truth, I’ll make free to ask what do you intend to do about it?” 

“T owe Agnes an immediate apology,” announced Jimmie 
solemnly. “ If it wasn’t that circumstances forbid, I’d go over to the 
manor at once.” 

“ Circumstances?” echoed his aunt, with an inquiring uplift 
of her eyebrows. 

“ Why—er—you see,” said Jimmie, “the truth is that your 
friend, Miss Sherwood, invited me to take tea at the manor this 
afternoon at four o’clock. If you’ll be kind enough to explain 
matters—” 

“T’ll be a party to no such cowardice,” promptly advised his 
aunt. ‘ You'll come with me at once.” 
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“But,” he began protestingly, almost pleadingly. 

“T’m waiting,” she remarked with the implication of a threat. 

Whereupon he wisely chose the lesser evil. 

They had scarcely reached the terrace at Sweet Briar, when 
a little old lady came quickly forward with the announcement: 

“ Hurry, Mrs. O’Dowd, you’re wanted at the telephone.” 

“Yes?” said Jimmie’s aunt, and with a swift glance toward | 
her nephew. “ This is—” 

“Don’t stand on ceremony,” interposed the other, “ you’re 
wanted in a hurry. I'll take care of him till you’ve returned.” 

Wherewith she smilingly held out her hand to Jimmie Lydford 
with: “ How do you do?” 

“T’m delighted to see you,” murmured Jimmie lamely. 

“Don’t be shocked at my lack of ceremony,” remarked his 
hostess. 

“ And I'll take your arm, if you’ve no objections. You might 
be tempted to run.” 

“ Not from such good fortune as this,” he returned. 

“Indeed?” said she, smiling up at him. 

She led him toward the pathway that skirted the side of the 
manor. There she came to a halt, and half suggested, half sought: 
“Perhaps, you’d care to meet Miss Holburn alone for a few p 
minutes?” 

“ But,” he began, plainly ill at ease. 

“Don’t be foolish,” murmured the other, giving his arm a 
slight pressure of encouragement. “Go have it over with. She’s 
on the porch just around that corner of the house.” 

“ Thank you,” he murmured absently. 

Whereupon his hostess, with a smiling “ Good-bye for awhile,” 
left him to his fate. | 

A moment later he was under the awning that shaded the paved 4 
platform along the south side .of the manor. And there, so far 
as he knew, he stood the unsuspected observer of a young woman, 
who, back toward him, sat in a wicker chair lazily plying her fan. 

It was a curiously wrought fan and it held his attention. The ‘ 
business of the moment, however, called for action. Wherefore, 





with a sad lack of inventiveness, he gave vent to a little annun- 
ciatory cough, then stepped forward. The fan midway one of 
its lazily described arcs came to an abrupt halt, a head of brown 
hair turned slowly; a very pleasing profile appeared, then a face, 
two lustrous brown eyes, and then— 
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She was on her feet in an instant with a half startled, half 
inquiring : 

“ Oh—o?” 

“T’m—that is, I came right over, Agnes,” began Jimmie, 
“to ask—that is to say that—” 

“ But,” she inquired, mercifully coming to his rescue, “ won’t 
you be seated?” 

“Thank you,” he murmured, “after I’ve offered you an 
apology for my—those gratuitous assumptions of mine. I—I’m 
sorry beyond expression. As you know I haven't a leg to stand on.” . 

“You might be seated,” she remarked mischievously. 

“You haven’t said that you’d forgive me,” he demurred 
humbly. 

She made no rejoinder, but stood looking across the valley to- 
ward the villa Torni. 

“T know I don’t deserve it,’”’ said Jimmie, still embarrassed, 
still uncertain. “ But if you knew what I’ve been through. I— 
I haven’t known a moment’s happiness in six months. It was one 
of the things that gave me courage to come here today.” 

“ Indeed,” she retorted swiftly. “I thought you were here to 
meet a young woman, that seems to have thrown prudence to the 
winds.” 

“Don’t, Agnes, please,” pleaded Jimmie earnestly. “ You— 
you're hurting me. You misunderstand. I’m ashamed and heartily 
sorry. Before I take my leave, I should like to hear that you at 
least forgive me.” 

“ Only on one condition,” she interrupted seriously but firmly. 

“ Name it,’ demanded Jimmie eagerly. 

“That you stay for tea,” she stipulated, “ otherwise you will 
make my presence here unbearable.”” And before he could voice 
his decision, she added: “ If you will pardon me, I shall call Miss 
Sherwood.” 

And the next moment he was alone. 

A sweeping temptation to fly laid hold of him; but just then 
his hostess appeared with the announcement: 

“T’m so glad that’s over with. Come right along, please. 
You’ve just time for a word or two with another friend of yours. 
She’s down in the rosary. “T’ll take you as far as the gateway. 
Come.” 

And murmuring irrelevant trifles, she forthwith led the re- 
luctant and inwardly fuming creature down the pavement toward 
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the other side of the house, thence to a little rustic gate that swung 
between high hedges of privet. There she pointed down a shaded 
walk and smilingly advised him: 

“Go straight ahead to the fountain, then turn to the right. 
You'll find her reading her favorite poet on the bench under the 
rose trees.” 

“ But,” began Jimmie, his feelings at the breaking point. 

“No,” she picked him up quickly, “my presence would be 
superfluous.” 

And again she left him to his fate. And suddenly a spirit 

of mingled resentment and injustice flared up within him. What 
right had Agnes to take such an intolerable advantage of him, to P7 
force him into a situation that could only— And suddenly by a 
whimsical touch of fate, by the merest chance, out of the corner 
of his eye he saw it! It was lying half-open in the grass along the 
edge of the path. He swiftly entered the gateway and achieved 
possession of the object. It had been dropped obviously in the 
course of hasty flight. But—and here was the question—why 
flight along that particular path? Had it a double, in rival hands, 
in the same household, this curiously wrought fan at which he 
stood blinking? He smiled his incredulity, pocketed the fatal clue, 
and went down the path as far as the fountain. There he turned ‘ ‘ 
swiftly about and took in the carefully arranged mtse en scéne. 
She was, in truth, seated on a bench under some rose trees. Her 
back was toward him, over her head and shoulders a disguising 
mantilla, while the edge of the promised book of poems showed 
just above her arm. It was really well done. It was altogether 
too successful not to merit a reprisal. Wherefore he remarked: 

“ A charming tableau, I assure you. A fitting crown to your 
guileless little comedy. My compliments.” 

For a second even the leaves seemed motionless with expec- ' 
tancy. Nevertheless, excepting an almost imperceptible start of the 
veiled head and the gradual disappearance of the book, nothing - 
happened. 

“T regret to spoil the dénouement as originally planned,” said 
Jimmie, drawing near, “ but am inclined to believe that mine con- 
tains a fairer sense of humor.” 

“ How—how did you guess!” came the faintest of protesting 
inquiries. 

“ Merely to guess would have been fatal,” he returned. And r 
boldly rounding the edge of the bench, he seated himself within 
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strategical reach of his summum bonum. He tried to intercept her 
glance, but she defensively kept her eyes averted. And suddenly 
in a tone of mingled skepticism and chagrin she wondered: 

“You don’t mean to say you knew it all the time!” 

“T’m not saying anything,” announced Jimmie firmly, “ till 
this little comedy is safely concluded and the curtain down. Your 
left hand, if you please, I’ve something that belongs to you. I 
refuse to be responsible for it another minute.” 

There was the briefest of pauses. Then, shyly but thought- 
fully, she surrendered her hand. And as he slipped the ring over her 
finger she lifted her face and murmured: 

“‘T—I was so afraid you—you didn’t care, Jimmie.” 

“ Didn’t care!” he exclaimed. And instantly— 

But the curtain is down. 





THE SINGING GIRL. 
BY JOYCE KILMER. 


THERE was a little maiden 
In blue and silver drest, 
She sang to God in Heaven 
And God within her breast. 


It flooded me with pleasure, 
It pierced me like a sword, 

When this young maiden sang: “ My soul 
Doth magnify the Lord.” 


The stars sing all together 
And hear the angels sing, 

But they said they had never heard 
So beautiful a thing. 


Saint Mary and Saint Joseph, 
And Saint Elizabeth, 

Pray for us poets now 
And at the hour of death. 








MODERN THOUGHT AND THE NATURE OF ITS PROGRESS. 
BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 


Sa Aristotle could again move about among his kind, 
yl and have a volume of modern philosophy—it does 
not much matter which—suddenly thrust upon his 
notice for review, one many readily imagine in what 
direction his astonished thoughts would run. 

At two things chiefly would he be surprised—the remarkable 
development of metaphysics as a science of Knowledge, and its 
almost complete neglect as a science of Being. The internal rela- 
tions that thread our knowledge through and make it the consistent 
body of information that it is, would be spread before him in mar- 
velous richness of detail; but when he sought to discover what 
bearing on the problem of reality all this highly developed science 
of mind was supposed to have, not a word would be vouchsafed 
him save in scorn. Had he not heard of the Copernican revolution 
in philosophy, introduced by Kant? Thought does not revolve 
about objects any longer; objects revolve about Thought. The 
idea of external reality is as obsolete as the old geocentric theory 
of the universe. It is one of the derelicts in the path of progress. 

So complete a transformation of metaphysics from a science of 
reality into a science of knowledge would pique the curiosity of the 
Stagirite as nothing else could, and set him at once to wondering 
just where the secret of its explanation lay. “The Master of those 
who know,” as Dante called him, would hardly be put off with an 
allusion to the Polish astronomer Copernicus, or his Prussian imi- 
tator in philosophy, Kant; he would return at once to the charge: 
“ Why has there been so much progress in the study of Knowledge, 
and so little in its companion subject—Being,” he would insist. “Do 
men now regard knowing and being as one and the same thing? 
Has Plato’s ‘independent world of ideas’ again become the dominant 
conception? Against this ‘Old Man Eloquent,’ and his detached, 
self-running world of Thought, I built philosophy on the Reality 
known to us in experience, and refused to sever the knower from 
the known. Where there are two constituents, I said to myself, the 
interests of truth demand that neither be suppressed. 

“A hundred years or so before my time, Zeno the Eleatic and 
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Heraclitus the Obscure stood for a policy of suppression. To their 
way of thinking, the proper method to pursue when two ideas 
appeared to be in conflict was to eliminate one of them and let the 
other stay. Zeno was for the world of the ‘one;’ Heraclitus for 
the world of the ‘many.’ Each excluded the idea on which the other 
built, declaring it an illusion that melted away in the light of re- 
flection. This policy, for many reasons, I could not bring myself 
to share. I saw the partial truth in the opposed contentions of these 
two rival thinkers, and at once began to cast about for a principle 
by means of which the warring opposition might be transcended 
and overcome. This principle I found revealed in experience—it is 
the idea of Continuity—and it seemed to me then, it seems to me 
now, that in recognizing and employing this idea as the governing 
consideration in philosophy, I made a special contribution to the 
development of human thought, far superior to the disruption policy 
of Zeno the Eleatic and Heraclitus the Obscure. Imagine my sur- 
prise, therefore, to find that this idea has gone almost wholly out 
of recognition, and that the undeveloped mentality of my predeces- 
sors is preferred to mine. 

“ How did this ancient opposition between the permanent and 
the changing, the ideal and the real, the rational and the sensible, 
the ‘many’ and the ‘one’ get itself so dogmatically reasserted? What 
led philosophers to disavow the continuity between thought and 
sensation, reason and experience, subject and object, mind and 
reality? What influence re-created impassable gaps of severance 
between all these? How did Thought come to be regarded as 
creative, and cease to be considered in the light of an apprehensive 
power? I feel quite sure that a study of the causes leading up to 
the rejection of the idea of Continuity will disclose the whole secret 
of modern philosophy, and enable me to judge in what respects 
precisely it is superior to mine, and in what others it falls below.” 

Aristotle’s reflections might or might not have followed the 
direction indicated. We have conveniently lent him ours, the better 
to acquaint the reader with the question in hand, which is personally 
concerning, and needs to be made live and actual, even by the inser- 
tion of this introductory “ purple patch.”” Modern philosophy grew 
up around the idea that Thought is independent of the world of 
objects, and can develop of itself, without the aid of experience. 
The question we are here going to consider is not what value this 
idea has, but how it ever came to be entertained. The question is 
about the origin of the idea, not about its worth. We have reserved 
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Heraclitus the Obscure stood for a policy of suppression. To their 
way of thinking, the proper method to pursue when two ideas 
appeared to be in conflict was to eliminate one of them and let the 
other stay. Zeno was for the world of the ‘one;’ Heraclitus for 
the world of the ‘many.’ Each excluded the idea on which the other 
built, declaring it an illusion that melted away in the light of re- 
flection. This policy, for many reasons, I could not bring myself 
to share. I saw the partial truth in the opposed contentions of these 
two rival thinkers, and at once began to cast about for a principle 
by means of which the warring opposition might be transcended 
and overcome. This principle I found revealed in experience—it is 
the idea of Continuity—and it seemed to me then, it seems to me 
now, that in recognizing and employing this idea as the governing 
consideration in philosophy, I made a special contribution to the 
development of human thought, far superior to the disruption policy 
of Zeno the Eleatic and Heraclitus the Obscure. Imagine my sur- 
prise, therefore, to find that this idea has gone almost wholly out 
of recognition, and that the undeveloped mentality of my predeces- 
sors is preferred to mine. 

“ How did this ancient opposition between the permanent and 
the changing, the ideal and the real, the rational and the sensible, 
the ‘many’ and the ‘one’ get itself so dogmatically reasserted? What 
led philosophers to disavow the continuity between thought and 
sensation, reason and experience, subject and object, mind and 
reality? What influence re-created impassable gaps of severance 
between all these? How did Thought come to be regarded as 
creative, and cease to be considered in the light of an apprehensive 
power? I feel quite sure that a study of the causes leading up to 
the rejection of the idea of Continuity will disclose the whole secret 
of modern philosophy, and enable me to judge in what respects 
precisely it is superior to mine, and in what others it falls below.” 

Aristotle’s reflections might or might not have followed the 
direction indicated. We have conveniently lent him ours, the better 
to acquaint the reader with the question in hand, which is personally 
concerning, and needs to be made live and actual, even by the inser- 
tion of this introductory “ purple patch.”” Modern philosophy grew 
up around the idea that Thought is independent of the world of 
objects, and can develop of itself, without the aid of experience. 
The question we are here going to consider is not what value this 
idea has, but how it ever came to be entertained. The question is 
about the origin of the idea, not about its worth. We have reserved 
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the consideration of this genetic problem for our closing topic, 
as a most natural complement to the series of articles begun in 
THE Wor p of last December. The reader who has the patience and 
the interest to read the article through will at least be able to see 
whence many ideas have come, that must have appeared dark and 
puzzling to him before, when studied apart from the circumstances 
of their origin. 

The doctrine that Thought is independent of reality and can 
develop of itself, without the aid of experience, did not originate 
on philosophic soil. It had its origin in the science of mathematics, 
and came over from that special discipline into the general field of 
philosophy, dispossessing this latter of all its traditional principles 
and reanimating it with a predominantly mathematical spirit. This 
spirit leaned strongly towards idealism. Mathematical studies en- 
gender the feeling that reason is not indebted to experience for 
the shaping of its course. One may start with an ideal circle, line, 
surface, or square, and draw forth therefrom self-verifying conse- 
quences almost without end. Out of a few given notions of the 
simplest and exactest sort, a whole world of complex consequences 
can be discovered and magisterially built up, without once consulting 
experience. Analysis may be carried on in the form of an abstract 
calculus of symbols to which no meaning of any kind—we are 
speaking of the newer mathematics—need be attached. A judicious 
selection of the simplest primary conceptions of the mind, of those, 
especially, which are mutually independent, will lead to juxtaposi- 
tions and combinations, out of which a great coherent body of more 
complex conceptions is as sure to follow as the day the night. It is 
possible to compose a rigorous treatise on geometry, in which the 
fundamental and controlling conceptions—point, straight line, and 
between—have been left unproved and undefined—a circumstance 
that led Bertrand Russell—no mean mathematician himself—almost 
facetiously to remark that “‘ mathematics is the science in which we 
never know what we are talking about, nor whether what we say is 
true.” By nature a study of ideal constructions which often prove 
applicable to real problems and as often lead to the discovery of 
relations hitherto unsuspected, the science of quantity and position 
creates the almost irresistible impression that the concrete realities 
of the world about us might as well be non-existent, so far as the 
mathematician needs them either for the starting point of his specu- 
lations or the guidance of his research. 

René Descartes, the founder of modern philosophical method, 
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was preéminently a mathematician. He had contributed to the 
development of mathematics by his discovery of analytical geometry, 
and quite naturally thought that the method by which this success 
was won would work similar wonders in the field of philosophy, 
could it there be made the accepted mode of procedure. The times 
were ripe for changes. Dissatisfaction was in the air, and objective 
ways of thinking in disrepute. Tradition had been broken in 
religion, and from that to its breaking in philosophy was but a 
single step. A philosophical reform, animated by the same anti- 
traditional spirit as that which had characterized the so-called re- 
ligious reform inaugurated some years before by Luther, was bound 
to come. Descartes saw the means to its effecting in the method 
employed by mathematicians in their particular science. If this 
method could be generalized, the past would be blotted out and 
the future made wholly independent of it. There would be no 
traditional ways of thinking left to hamper the mind’s unfolding, 
nothing but a clear white page on which to write philosophy anew. 
The observations of mathematics are all upon objects of imag- 
ination, not upon those of sense. Why could not the “ objects ” of 
philosophy be likewise brought into the imagination, there to be 
dealt with by the philosopher as the mathematician deals with his? 
Why trouble about a real circle, which is always imperfect, whether 
found in nature or drawn by man—when we have its perfect ideal 
imaginatively furnished from within? Mathematics takes a few 
fundamental conceptions like point, line, surface, and position— 
all perfectly exact, exhaustive, adequate—and from these, without 
calling upon experience, ideally constructs its world. Why could 
not philosophy do likewise—begin, say, with “clear,” “ compre- 
hensive,” “perfectly understood” ideas, such as “ existence,” 
“knowledge,” “doubt,” “thought,” “volition,” “ duration,” 
“ movement,” or other “ primitives ” of like tenor, and from these 
build up a more complex body of conceptions and consequences? 
And to give these primary elemental notions, which cannot be 
doubted, a chance to come fully into play and establish their effi- 
ciency, what more natural than to propose a method of doubting 
everything beforehand? That would leave these mental “ atoms ” 
intact, and at the same time sweep out of recognition all the old 
procedures to which philosophy had been wedded. So thought 
Descartes in the mental crisis that came upon him while in winter 
quarters with the army of Prince Maurice of Bavaria, at Neuberg 
on the Danube, in 1619. 
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A realization of the fact that Descartes! borrowed the new 
method of philosophizing from mathematics is very enlightening 
and instructive. It lets us into the explanation of many points in 
modern thought, for which we should be sorely puzzled otherwise 
to account. It explains the introduction of “ methodic doubt,” and 
the peculiarly extravagant meaning which Descartes attached to 
“clear ideas.” No one but a mathematician mistaking the logic 
of the imagination for the logic of reflection would ever think of 
regarding ideas in general as on a par with the mathematical “ primi- 
tives” of point, surface, line, and square. No one but a mathema- 
tician, with a mathematician’s psychology, would ever dream of 
claiming, in the face of the overwhelming evidence to the contrary, 
that any of our philosophical ideas are “ clear,” in the sense of being 
adequate, exhaustive, comprehensive, and completely understood. 

The mathematical “ primitives ” led Descartes to think that the 
philosopher, no less than the mathematician, might judiciously select 
a few mutually independent notions, and out of them draw forth a 
whole orderly world of consequences. Mutually independent con- 
ceptions make good starting-points in mathematics, and the method 
was transferred to philosophy, as if it had every right and privilege 
to be there immediately put into effect. There can be no doubt that 
Kant owned his severance theory of concepts to mathematical in- 
fluence; he certainly never got it from an examination of ex- 
perience. No one peering into his own conscience and making it 
an object of reflective study would ever come to the conclusion that 
the concepts of the intellect are all isolated, unrelated, and inde- 
pendent. But, though poor psychology, such a view is good mathe- 
matics, and Kant generalized it without stopping to prove the gen- 
eralization true. His conduct is illuminating and instructive. 

The theory that truth is coherence, not correspondence, is also 
an infiltration from mathematics. Things in the imagination—the 
locus of all mathematical “ essences ’—need but to agree among 
themselves and show no contradiction, to have their truth discerni- 
ble. They know no external measure to which they are bound to 
conform, consistency being their only requisite, non-contradiction 
their only law. When the mathematician decided to play the rdle 
of universal philosopher, he brought his own particular working- 
principles over with him into his new field, and that is how and 
why the idea of truth as a correspondence between Mind and Reality 


2Discours de la méthode. CEuvres de Descartes. By Victor Cousin. I., p. 142; 
also p. 129. 
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went out of consideration in modern philosophy. Mathematical 
points of view account also for the fact that both Descartes and 
Kant should have so strangely conceived of the world and God as 
“corrollaries ” of their own private systems of thought; as “ hy- 
potheses ” that verified themselves without being strictly capable 
of proof; as “postulates,” “demands,” “ implicates ”—anything 
but spontaneously known and rationally demonstrable truths. 
These men were talking the language of mathematics, as if it were 
in very truth that of philosophy itself. Is it any wonder, in such 
circumstances, that the principle of Identity should have been re- 
duced to the banal utterance that A is A? And need we be sur- 
prised, either, that the idea of external reality appeared to minds 
of this stamp as a most useless and hampering notion? 

Our imaginary Aristoteles redivivus was surprised at the dis- 
appearance of the idea of Continuity from the pages of modern 
philosophy. But here again, if we consult the mathematical 
parallels, we shall see the reason of its failure to survive. Con- 
tinuity is mathematically conceived as a series of numbers, each one 
of which is exterior to the others and independent of them, like 
the rungs of a ladder. Contiguity, not continuity, is the character- 
istic of numbers. “In their linear order, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 are exterior 
to each other, as are also, in their circular order, the terms ac bd a, 
or, reversely,adbca. One term is either before or after, it either 
is or is not between two other terms.” Transferred from mathe- 
matics to philosophy, this method will tempt its employers to treat 
the concepts of the intellect as contiguous and juxtaposed, mutally 
exclusive and independent, like numbers in a series. 

History shows that this is exactly the manner of treatment 
which concepts received at the hands of such mathematician-philoso- 
phers as Descartes, Leibnitz, and Kant. History also shows the 
tremendous consequences that followed. The whole ideal of philoso- 
phy was changed, and all its horizons lowered, when Descartes thus 
substituted the logic of the mathematical imagination for the logic 
of experience and reflection. The ideal of the philosopher is the 
comprehension of the unity and continuity of things, not merely the 
grasping of their individuality and distinction. The first, and by 
far the nobler half of this ideal, was forced out of recognition by 
the mathematical manner of considering concepts. The second 
alone survived, and it began to work destructively, as all mis- 
chievous half-truths do. 


The fraternity of things, the solidarity of concepts, the so- 
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ciability of matter and mind, the compenetration of all our mental 
States, the vast syntheses that pour in upon us spontaneously when 
reflecting, the noble unities that thread the whole world through 
with purpose and make detail look so small a matter in comparison 
—the very things on which philosophy had built and should ever 
- build, were forgotten, a pall of voluntary oblivion having been 
thrown over them to give mathematics the right of way. And 
what a right of way it was! The mathematician’s idea of a phil- 
osopher is that of a man who divides and analyzes objects—reduces 
them to their simplest terms. To explain any given whole is to 
dissociate it, to break it up into its component parts. The atom 
of everything is the mathematician’s engaging quarry. That found, 
the process of explanation is over, the work of the philosopher 
done. And the consequence was that “to explain”? meant to sim- 
plify, and to simplify meant to mutilate, separate, and divide. 

Four brand new categories stalked sturdily into philosophy to 
do the work of disintegration, to tear every known unity apart, 
under the pretext of explaining it. These were the categories of 
separation, rivalry, opposition, and exclusion. Mathematics had in- 
deed invaded philosophy, and a ruthless invader it was. Concepts 
were declared isolated and discontinuous—they became as fixed, 
rigid, and static as numbers that never change. They lost all their 
suppleness and flexibility, and were made to appear as no more 
capable of growth in meaning than the number 6 or the figure 8. 
The idea of Being, for instance, which is infinitely flexible, ex- 
pressing all things under a common ratio, and allowing for differ- 
ences and shades of meaning without end, lost all this characteris- 
tic vitality and took on the appalling immobility, isolation and lone- 
liness of Kant’s “ thing-in-itself ’—that vexing nightmare of post- 
Kantian philosophy. All continuity between mind and matter, sub- 
ject and object, thought and reality ceased. An irreconcilable 
dualism was created between them, and philosophy was unfairly 
asked to solve problems which the imagination of mathematicians 
had conjured up for its undoing. 

The treatment of concepts—soul and body, mind and matter, 
subject and object—as if they were juxtaposed like numbers, as if 
each represented a static fixity of meaning upon which no change 
could ever come, worked the ruin of philosophy in the traditional, 
human sense of that term. It is responsible for the dualism which 
Descartes invented between spirit and matter, and for the separa- 
tion which Kant created between reason and sense. It is accounta- 
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ble, also, for the limitations which the latter affixed to the range 
of human knowledge—for ‘“‘ Kant was but Descartes with the in- 
tellectualism left out.’”” Our power to know reality—the reality of 
the world, ourselves, and God—was sacrificed without warrant to 
the exigencies of the mathematical method. No investigation pre- 
ceded this denial of the power of human reason—the whole ques- 
tion was arrogantly prejudged by mathematicians posing as philoso- 
phers. 

A most gross mechanization of the human spirit, a muffling of 
the powers of reason and a fettering of spiritual reflection quite 
naturally followed. Machine theory after machine theory of life 
was proposed, and men are still held in their deadly toils. Philoso- 
phy lost its freeing character when the mathematicians perverted 
its nature, stifled its aspirations, and narrowed its scope. That 
which should have remained a distinct discipline became a para- 
site—a parasite, first, of mathematics, then of mechanics, physics, 
and biology in turn. And with what is philosophy now allying 
itself? With economics and sociology, for the time being, and 
until some other particular science gains the ascendancy, bidding 
it to seek refuge beneath its folds. How are the mighty fallen! 
The philosophy that promised liberation brought human thought 
under the worst form of enslavement imaginable—slavery to a 
method and complete subjection to a procedure—from which 
the world might well wish itself, by some great cataclysm or other, 
once and forevermore freed. 

The invasion of philosopy by the mathematicians—we must 
not forget to add—changed all the meaning of the traditional 
terms. “ Intelligence,” “reason,” “ evidence,” “ idea,” “ intuition,” 
“ induction,” ‘“ deduction,” “ certainty ”—were mathematicized out 
of all semblance to their former selves, and freighted with a 
narrower significance than they had ever previously borne. “ In- 
telligence ” and “ reason,” which had hitherto meant the faculty of 
apprehending the nature of things, now became the mere power to 
draw up imaginative schemas of reality or plans of conduct. “ Con- 
ception ” was reinterpreted as the decomposing of an assemblage or 
group into its imagined elements, precisely as is done in mathe- 
matics; a circumstance that will enable us to understand why 
Kant rejected the idea of God as unknowable—he could not de- 
compose it into the terms of sense experience, as his mathematical 
prepossessions required; a circumstance, also, which explains his 
grandiose effort to ‘“‘ schematize” the categories so as to compel 
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Thought to reclothe itself with the forms and figures of the imagina- 
tion. Under the influence of mathematical ideals also, “ concep- 
tion” was perverted into a mere tool, instrument, or device, by 
means of which the material requisite for a mechanical, unspiritual, 
and wooden interpretation of the universe might be whipped into 
shape. By no other agency except enslavement to method, and 
unquestioning compliance with its exactions, could such a lowered 
significance have been imported into this ancient term. 

“ Evidence” also underwent transformation. Formerly un- 
derstood as “the light which the object has in the idea,” it now 
began to be set down for a quality or property belonging exclu- 
sively to ideas. It became a purely subjective state of mind—“ cer- 
titude ” as contradistinguished from “ certainty.” “Idea,” too, was 
another one of the terms that had to have its significance cut down 
to mathematical size. Before the mathematicians got hold of it, 
an idea meant the object itself as within us; it was no mere 
mental substitute for reality, but the living presence thereof in 
mind. And as all objects are rich with qualities and features 
which our ideas of them do not ever wholly exhaust, no one ever 
had the hardihood to contend that our notion of anything, even of 
a tadpole, is adequate, perfect, and complete. Every individual 
was regarded as inexhaustible, never fully analyzed, never com- 
prehensively known. But, with the parallel of the mathematical 
“primitives” before his eyes as a model, Descartes misconceived 
the whole nature of our general ideas. He took them as equivalent 
to mathematical ideas in particular, and the result was that they 
ceased to be the imperfect beginnings of knowledge which they 
really are, and became its perfect representatives and types. And 
once they were regarded as complete and exhaustive from the start, 
it was impossible to derive further knowledge from them. To Des- 
cartes’ mind, “induction,” “ deduction,’ and the “ syllogism” 
could not have the efficiency they had had before. ‘ Deduction,” 
for instance, was no longer the drawing forth of a third truth from 
two others, it was simply the mechanical juxtaposition of two ideas, 
between which, in the absence of all continuity, some bridge or 
other had to be constructed.? 

Kant, if you remember, did not believe it was possible to 
pass from one concept to another, and now you know the reason 
why. He was thinking, not as psychology, but as mathematics 


*L’esprit de la philosophie moderne. By J. Maritain. Revue de Philosophie, 
July, 1914, p. 63. 
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would have him think, and the difference is very great. “ In- 
tuition”—a favorite term of Kant’s—we must not forget to 
describe its shortened stature in modern philosophy. Hitherto a 
synonym for intellectual perception, for the intellectual percep- 
tion of reality, it now became exclusively associated with sense 
and imagination, as mathematics would not suffer anything to be 
acceptable that could not be sensibly or imaginatively reproduced. 
Perhaps the reader, peeping between the lines has seen ere this, 
why it was that Kant confined reason to experience and would not 
let it soar beyond. Perhaps, also, it has become apparent why this 
selfsame thinker found fault with the idea of God because he could 
find no traces of it in the imagination—a mathematician’s only 
world. Kant here unconsciously expresses the difference between 
mathematical and philosophical thought. The former is tied to 
images, and dare not leave them—they are its stock-in-trade, its 
pillars of Hercules, and beyond them is the Unknowable, because 
all that cannot be imagined is for the mathematician inconceivable 
—he has made himself notorious in history for crossing these two 
terms. The philosopher knows no such limitations. His thought 
dominates the images he employs, and he regards the imagination 
as an aid to thinking, not as the term, criterion, or final bound 
of thought. Wherein, too, the wise reader will make reflections. 
It is the superiority of thinking to imagining that constitutes all 
philosophy worthy the name of such. 

The movement to mathematicize philosophy was originally due 
to the idea that the foundations of mathematics are innate, and 
absolutely certain on that account. Descartes and Kant both 
thought that the absolute certainty of mathematics came from the 
innateness of the ideas with which it dealt, from its independence 
of experience, in other words. So absolute did the certainty of 
mathematics appear in Kant’s eyes, that he invented the word 
“ apodictical” to express its exceptional character. But Kant’s 
competence in mathematics has been seriously questioned of late, 
and so has the cardinal point on which he suspended his whole 
system and criticism—namely, the supposition that mathematical 
ideas arise within the mind itself, and that their perfect certainty 


is due to their intra-mental origin. To the newer mathematicians 


of our time, mathematical judgments are “ hypotheses or conven- 
tions ’’* from which a number of consequences are drawn, they are 


*L’innéisme Kantien des fondéments mathématiques. By Louis de Contenson, 
Revue de Philosophie, March, 1914, p. 291. 
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not the irrefragable certainties by which Kant set such great per- 
sonal store. After a long, detailed, and brilliant examination of 
Kant’s “synthetic judgments a priori,’ Contenson‘ declares that 
they are “neither judgments, nor synthetic, nor a priori,” but 
derivations from experience. In the mathematical world the con- 
troversy now hovers over one idea—the general concept of 
“group” or “assemblage.” Is this fundamental concept of 
“group” innate? Poincaré thinks it is. Contenson is of the con- 
trary opinion, and he makes a point well worth remembering. The 
origin of this concept matters little, he says. “Its initial nature 
(whether innate or acquired) has no more influence on the de- 
velopment of mathematics and its certitude than had Newton’s 
apple or Galileo’s lamp on the enchainment of their systems. It 
was a stimulating occasion, not a determining cause.”® 

With this profound, penetrating, and undermining criticism, 
the whole foundation on which Descartes and Kant sought to re- 
build philosophy collapses. These two philosophical reformers 
were persuaded that mathematical ideas furnished an absolute 
basis for certainty, because of their non-derivation from experience, 
because of their innate, inborn character, in other words. But 
now we know that the certainties of mathematics are quite inde- 
pendent of the whole question of the origin of ideas, and not 
at all of such an apodictical character as Kant, in the meagre 
mathematical knowledge of his day, saw in them. The dogmatism 
of these two men is a thing of the past in the mathematical 
world. Would that the same might be said of the world of phil- 
osophy, where their spirit still survives and their method is still 
the principle of guidance! 

We do not wish for a moment to have the inference drawn 
that modern thought has made no progress whatsoever. That 
were foolhardy in the extreme. Modern thought has made a 
wondrous progress. The world of matter has been forced to yield 
many secrets which it hitherto withheld, and the conquest of the 
air has been added to the taming of the sea. In the world of 
mind, the discoveries have been equally portentous. Consciousness 
has been placed under the microscope, so to speak, and every nook 
and cranny of it explored. Experience has been burrowed into, 
tunnelled under, and bridged over, until it looks like a city of 
light. How much of our knowledge actually comes from the af- 


*Ibid., February, 1914, p. 173. 
5Ibid., March, 1914, pp. 305, 306. 
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fections and the will, from sympathy and feeling, from interest 
and pressing need; how much of it is due to action, to the mere 
fact of exercising our mental faculties—all this has been cata- 
logued, filed, and listed by a galaxy of investigators so numerous 
their names blur like the stars in the Milky Way. It has been 
admirably shown that consciousness scarcely opens its eyes to look 
about before desire comes, and longing—misty ideals of the good, 
the beautiful, the real, and the true. Magis ubi amat quam ubi 
animat, est anima, says St. Augustine, and experiment has proved 
the observation true. We know by acting and by loving as well 
as by thinking—there is a dynamic urgency within us and it 
quickens all our thought. Living links bind all our mental states 
together in marvelous affinity, and by traversing these links the 
mind finds a connected pathway through its own labyrinthian maze. 
Physics, physiology, and all the sciences that border on psychology 
have been compelled to shed what light they may on the processes 
of mind. Nothing of ourselves has been suffered to remain un- 
examined. If the proper study of mankind is man, the nineteenth 
century will never be accu::1 of remissness before the bar of 
history. Its achievements are monumental, its fame enduring. 
And there is no one who does not wish it still greater success in 
extending the area of the known. 

But, to have done all its thinking under the influence of the 
four new catagories—separation, exclusion, rivalry, and opposi- 
tion—all of them arbitrary mathematical importations and specu- 
lations, none of them discovered in experience or revealed by an 
examination of consciousness; and in their name and on their 
false warrant, to have accepted the appalling limitations dictated by 
a mathematical, mechanical, unspiritual—not to say wooden— 
method, which robbed us of the reality of the world, ourselves, 
and God, and set us adrift on the shoreless sea of idealism—was 
this progress, think you, or a wrong sense of direction? 











THE CARE OF CHILDREN AND THE AGED. 
BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


E saw in a preceding article in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor tp! that the existence of efficient hospitals for 
the poor and their proper organization is not a 
matter of recent date, nor one limited to a past 
generation or two, but on the contrary goes back for 

many centuries. The period that marked the lowest level in these 
humanitarian institutions is not in the dim and distant past, but 
occurred at a time not far removed from our own, indeed scarcely 
more than one hundred years ago—the latter part of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. Hospital construction 
and organization was at a lower ebb at about the middle of the 
nineteenth century than at any other time of which we have definite 
records of history. 

The hospitals conducted by cities at that time did much more 
harm than good. Within them the poor were huddled together 
amid surroundings not only dirty, but from a medical and surgical 
standpoint absolutely filthy. The patients would have fared better 
almost anywhere else, for in such surroundings they were subjected 
to all the dangers of disease that had accumulated from preceding 
patients. All sorts of epidemics occurred in these hospitals. Many 
otherwise healthy patients, injured in such a way as to require 
hospital treatment, were the victims, through contagion, of serious 
diseases which, if not actually fatal, crippled them for life. 

The poor of those days dreaded the hospitals. This fear, it 
was said, resulted from ignorance and failure te appreciate all that 
was being done for them; but we know now that it had its seat 
in a very proper realization of the high death rate in hospitals, 
which made entrance into a hospital so often synonymous with a 
death warrant. The only thing that could possibly be said in favor 
of such hospitals was that at least for a time, and in some measure, 
they segregated the infected from the general public, but even this 
was a dubious benefit, for probably the herding together under ex- 
treme unhygienic conditions made the diseases present ever so much 
more virulent. Garrison in his History of Medicine,? has told the 





1September, 1916, p. 721. *New York, Saunders, 1913. 
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story briefly of the awful conditions that existed in the hospitals 
just as the nineteenth century dawned; and Baas, the German 
historian of medicine, says that in Frankfort on the Main and other 
cities “even physicians declined hospital service as equivalent to a 
sentence of death.” 

We have pointed out how the historians of hospitals and of 


nursing attribute this extreme decadence to the secularization of- 


hospitals, and above all to exclusion of women from positions of 
responsibility therein. The beginning of the decadence corresponds, 
according to Jacobsohn, the German historian, in his History of Care 
for the Ailing, to a period shortly after the so-called Reformation, 
and according to Miss Nutting and Miss Dock, in A History of 
Nursing, to the suppression of the religious orders. This latter event 
left hospitals and other humanitarian institutions without trained, 
experienced attendants. 

That the exclusion of women from offices of responsibility as 
a true cause of decadence in hospital organization and not a mere 
feminist declaration is proved, first, by the fact that the replacing 
of women in responsible positions has been one of the greatest 
factors in the modern improvement of hospitals. Moreover, other 
facts, very interesting and significant, contribute to the same proof. 
Sisters’ hospitals, in spite of the decadence of surgery, the neglect 
in hospital construction and the almost absolute ignorance of the 
disastrous consequences of dirt, for which of course the medical 
profession was entirely to blame, continued to be comparatively 
much better institutions, and were better managed and organized in 
every way than the public hospitals. When, for example, great 
emergencies arose, or when public investigation brought out 
the sad state of public hospitals, many of those in authority 
thought at once of placing Sisters in charge, but public senti- 
ment in this country for ten years before and after the Know- 
Nothing Movement of 1850 was deeply prejudiced against the 
Sisters. 

At Blockley, the great public hospital of Philadelphia, pre- 
vailing conditions even in the latter part of the second half of the 
nineteenth century were simply indescribable. A review of them 
belongs particularly to an article of this kind, since Blockley, be- 
sides being the hospital, was also the almshouse of Philadelphia. 
Miss Nutting and Miss Dock have told some of the shocking de- 
tails; and they have also told of one interval when something like 
intelligent care and order came to Blockley. That interval was 
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when the Sisters of Charity took charge. Their History of Nursing 
says on this matter : 


Only one short interregnum of peace broke the long and 
distressing reign of violence, neglect and cruelty in Blockley. 

In 1832 there was a severe epidemic of cholera, and the at- 
tendants demanded more wages. To keep them to their duties 
the wages were increased, but were promptly spent for liquor. 
An orgy of intoxication ensued, and the helpers, crazed with 
drink, fought like furies over the beds of the sick, or lay in 
drunken stupor beside the bodies of the dead. So complete 
was the demoralization that the guardians applied to Bishop 
Kendrick for Sisters of Charity from Emmittsburg. The call 
was responded to promptly; indeed, the Sisters started two 
hours after the summons was received. They iook in hand the 
whole desperate situation, at once restored order, and dissem- 
inated about them an atmosphere of tranquillity and quiet 
energy. The Sisters remained for some months, and their 
work was so deeply appreciated by the guardians that the 
Committee of the House, in a set of resolutions commending 
their great services, resolved also that they be requested to re- 
main permanently. This, however, Father Hickey, their su- 
perior, negated giving his reasons at length. He did not con- 
sider Blockley the department of charity in which the Sisters 
could be most usefully employed, so the guardians were obliged 
to let them go, with glowing tributes which may well have 
been heartfelt. 


Investigating commitees reported that conditions in Bellevue 
Hospital, New York City, were so pitiable as to excite the most 
poignant sympathy for its neglected inmates, and reform was de- 
manded. The creation of a new medical board in 1847 was the 
first gleam of light because, to some extent, it took Bellevue out 
of politics. The physicians found, however, that they could do 
almost nothing to improve internal conditions so long as prisoners 
and paupers were employed as nurses. Some requested that Sis- 
ters of Charity be placed in the wards. The Sisters of Charity 
were not in a position at the time, however, to take up the work. 
Some twenty years later, however, during an epidemic of small- 
pox in New York, six Sisters of Charity by invitation of the city 
went to Blackwell’s Island and cared for the poor victims of the 


scourge. 
What is thus true of hospitals is true also of every charitable 
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work for the poor. This is well illustrated in the history of the 
care of the aged poor and of dependent children. It has often 
been said that the test of the real humanitarianism of any period 
is the care shown for these two particular indigent classes. Often- 
times selfish and personal motives dictate the proper hospital care 
of adults because their health is a valuable asset to the community, 
and their fellow-citizens may at times be in their place. But the 
needy aged and children have no near relatives, at least no in- 
fluential ones; and their care is, as a rule, a matter of pure charity. 
They are incapable of vigorous protest, and abuse or neglect of 
them comes but tardily to the notice of the public. 

With regard to this problem—the care of the aged poor—I 
may say at once that our present mode of caring for them is al- 
most barbarous. Certainly nothing should bring home to us more 
effectively our pitiable shortcomings in this matter, so essentially 
one of a proper human dignity and proper self-respect, than a 
brief review of some of the facts. The needy aged have no one 
to care for them: the community must provide till the end comes. 
These aged ones have perhaps been deserted, forgotten or neglected : 
their children have died or else are too poor themselves to help 
others. The number of the indigent aged is very large. Few realize 
that statistics show that nine out of ten people who live to be sixty- 
five or over must receive aid of some kind before the end of their 
lives. Fortunately the majority have children or friends who aid 
them, but the others must be cared for by the community. 

Throughout the country the poor are usually housed in what 
we call poorhouses. These are large buildings situated at some 
considerable distance from the county seat, or well beyond the 
limits of the populated section of the cities which direct and support 
them. There is usually one large building for the men and, some 
distance away, a similar building for the women. These aged, who 
are public charges, are usually widows or widowers, and fortunately, 
beyond the disgrace of the poorhouse, have not to endure the ad- 
ditional trial of separation from the living partner of their joys 
and sorrows. When, however, husband and wife are both living, 
each must live apart, though they may see each other occasionally, 
and without much regard for privacy. 

_We place the old people in these poorhouses; give them 
enough to eat and tell them to be happy. The old men must as- 
sociate with the men of their own age, usually tiresome enough, 
but, harder still to bear, the old women must associate with the 
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women of their own age. There is not a chance of a child coming 
near them, though the one thing that makes life worth living for 
the old is to have the young grow up around them. We call this 
charity. Apparently we forget that man does not live by bread 
alone, and that the life of the affections is of supreme impor- 
tance. 

Contrast with this, for the moment, the care of the old in the 
Middle Ages as illustrated by what we still see at Stratford-on-Avon 
in England. On one of the main traveled streets of the little town 
is a group of neat, tiny, old-fashioned houses. They were built 
about 1450, though they then replaced dwellings used for a similar 
purpose that had been there for several centuries. On the ground 
floor are two little rooms, one of which, facing the street, is the 
sitting-room ; an alcove serves as bedroom. Back of the sitting-room 
is a tiny kitchen, almost like the kitchenettes of the modern flat. The 
aged mistress of the house need take but very few steps in doing her 
work. Even the most delicate and infirm of old women, if she is 
able to be out of bed, can care for this little house herself. In 
the older time, when she was ailing or if she was very decrepit, 
and I believe the custom still continues, a friendly visitor appointed 
by the guild came every day and offered her services for whatever 
might be necessary. Here the old folks lived out their lives together 
in their own little home. The aged still live in these little 
houses. 

They are the old guild almshouses. Mark you, they do not 
call them poorhouses. That crude designation of a habitation for 
public charges was reserved for a much later time. The Guild of 
the Holy Cross in Stratford was a magnificent organization, com- 
posed mainly of laymen—clergymen could become members, but 
could not hold office—who had charge of the charities, or, if you 
will, in modern phrase, the social needs of the town. They cared 
for the old and the orphans and the ailing poor, even for the 
entertainment and amusement of the populace, as well as for edu- 
cation and public athletics and the provision of mystery and 
morality plays and pageants and processions of various kinds for 
the townspeople. 

The arrangements for the care of these old people were very 
interesting, quite apart from the provision of the little homes in 
which they might live together. Every phase of such care was 
marked by supreme thoughtfulness. The little houses were situated 
just down the street from the guild chapel. Only the guild school 
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intervened between them. The guild had, as we know from its 
statutes which have been preserved, four chaplains, whose duty it 
was to offer Mass every morning. The old folks, therefore, found 
it easy to assist at Mass every day. , 

The guild chapel was only one of the evidences of thought- 
fulness. The guild school represented another and even more sig- 
nificant appeal to human nature. The children of the village went 
by the almshouses five or six times a day on the way to and from 
school. School in Stratford began at the enterprising hour of six. 
The first hour was not devoted to recitations, but to study. What 
we would call “ home work”’ was done during it. After the com- 
pletion of the second hour, which included the recitations of the 
day, the children went home for breakfast, returning in about half 
an hour; they then stayed until nearly twelve. They returned for 
an afternoon session, with usually an interval of a couple of hours 
in the middle of the day, and again returned home in the evening 
at about five o’clock. The old folks then had a chance to see them 
grow up around them, to know them and share their blessings which 
intimacy with childhood alone can give. I think it was good for 
the young folks too. They saw old age at close range; realized 
its needs, learned to respect it, and probably often at mother’s re- 
quest brought various things with them from home for the old 
folks, thus learning early the precious lesson of personal charity 
and kindness to the poor. 

Best of all the guild playground was just behind the school. 
The old folks could see and hear the children at play. With what 
greater joy could old age be blessed! Needless to say our mode of 
caring for the old folks admits of no such advantages as these. The 
children are usually far away from our aged county and city charges; 
occasionally some relative may bring a child on a visit, but our aged 
never see children at play. I do not know whether this collocation 
of school and chapel and almshouses was accidental or not. The 
guild very probably bought the entire strip of property and then 
put its various buildings thereon. I cannot help but think, however, 
that somebody must have thought out seriously the splendid solu- 
tion of all the charity problems involved. Such happy accidents 
do not happen by chance. 

What is thus true of the care of the aged is quite as equally 
true of the care of children. The high death rate from infectious 
disease in medizval times left as many half and full orphans to 
be cared for as the industrial conditions of the nineteenth century. 
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The guilds cared for the orphans just as they cared for the aged, 
and their provisions were just as humanly sympathetic and as 
beautifully charitable. To them the orphan asylum was unknown. 
The orphan asylum is the invention of post-Reformation times. 
None existed in England before the Reformation. The growth 
of large cities has made more or less necessary such institutions, 
but the guilds cared for half orphans, if their mother was still 
alive, by a pension which enabled the mother to keep the family 
together; and if both parents were dead the children were dis- 
tributed among neighboring families. At this time a family gen- 
erally included at least six children. Where families are, as a rule, 
large, another child is readily adopted; charity begets charity. 

The orphans were called the children of the guild, and special 
provisions were made for their schooling, their technical training, 
or for the higher professions if they had special abilities. The 
guild usually had bourses at the university, and many an orphan 
child thus secured the opportunity for even the highest education. 
Indeed there was a tradition that it was often more fortunate to be 
a child of the guild than to have both parents living, for, so far as 
opportunities for advancement went, the guild was better able to pro- 
vide them than the parents. In the smaller towns, where practically 
everyone knew everyone else, there was little chance for abuse of 
a child thus adopted, and, moreover, the guild saw to it that its 
children were treated like members of the household. 

When the question of caring for children in the larger cities 
of the older time is to be considered, we must turn to the Continent, 
where the cities were larger and the problems of care more like 
our own. The one way to secure concrete knowledge in the matter 
is to take a typical example, as, for instance, what the American 
authors of A History of Nursing call “the most interesting 
foundling asylum in the world.” This was, to give it its formal 
title, the Ospedale Santa Maria degli Innocenti at Florence. Note 
that it was not called, as in our ruder English designation, a found- 
ling asylum, though it was a home for children who had been 
abandoned by their parents and found on the streets. It was called, 
as if to emphasize the fact and arouse the charitable instincts of 
all those who heard its name, “ The Hospital of the Innocents.” 

The history of this hospital, or place of hospitality for the 
innocents, for that was what its title really meant at the time it 
was founded, goes back to the earlier half of the Middle Ages. 
The institution itself was evidently modeled after an institution 
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founded in Milan by a good monk in 787. At least this is the sug- 
gestion of Miss Nutting and Miss Dock in their History of Nursing. 
The good monk had been deeply touched by the fact that charity 
did not always succeed in taking care of foundlings early enough 
to preserve them, that sometimes families that adopted them con- 
sidered them as their absolute possessions, to do with as they 
wished, and that they might be sold or hired out at will. ; 

The Hospital of the Innocents became one of the favorite insti- 
tutions of the citizens of Florence, and was taken under the patron- 
age of the guild of the silk merchants, who supplied all its needs 
bountifully. Before the end of the Middle Ages the silk merchants 
proceeded to erect the handsome building, a model of fine archi- 
tecture, which is still a favorite place of pilgrimage for all lovers 
of the beautiful. This Hospital of the Innocents shows clearly the 
spirit of the Middle Ages that governed all such institutions. The 
foundlings were not looked upon as beings for whom anything 
was good enough, but on the contrary they were treated as future 
Florentine citizens, and being charges of the public nothing was 
too good for them. This hospital, then, became the home of beau- 
tiful art, until it was richer in masterpieces than many a museum 
of modern times. There are a number of beautiful paintings on 
its walls, and its exterior is decorated with the well-known della 
Robbia medallions. These are the large blue and white porcelain 
placques, representing babies in swaddling clothes, which have now 
become so popular that one sees small replicas of them in plaster 
and porcelain and print nearly everywhere. How few even of those 
who know them well, think for a moment that they are associated 
with a medizval foundation for the care of abandoned children, 
which dates back well over one thousand years. Fewer still have 
any idea that the beautiful bambini of della Robbia are strikingly 
symbolic of the Christian charitable spirit of the older time blos- 
soming into the finest organized charity. 

As the foundation had been originally made because of the 
abuse of selling foundlings into slavery, with a special ceremony, 
freedom was granted the little charges of the hospital. They were 
made citizens at Florence and were never to become slaves. From 
a very early time these children were placed with families who 
promised to treat them as their own children. Both boys and girls 
were taught trades, and special provision was made for securing 
employment for the boys. The girls when married received a 
dowry. A favorite form of legacy among wealthy Florentines was 
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to leave enough money to supply dowries for poor girls. ‘A special 
fund was created in connection with the Hospital of the Innocents 
for this purpose. 

All over Europe in the Middle Ages, or let us say before the 
Reformation, this subject of dowering young women for marriage 
received the most serious charitable attention. In England it was 
no uncommon thing for a wealthy person who died to leave dowries 
for the next half dozen or dozen young women without substance 
who married in a particular place. It was felt that the happiness 
of the young folk in their marriage state depended not a little on 
their beginning well, for love often flies out’ of the window when 
poverty comes in at the door. 

Almost needless to say this Hospital of the Innccents is not 
only still in existence, but it is doing its work in a wonderfully 
beneficent way down to the present day. The American authors of 
the History of Nursing say of it in their chapter on “ Hospital 
and Nursing Appliances ” in the first volume of their history: ‘ To- 
day this richly historic house is in charge of the Sisters of St. 
Vincent de Paul, under the direction of a highly scientific and 
progressive council, chiefly consisting of medical men, and is on? 
of the most perfectly kept and well-managed institutions of the 
kind in existence, its union of medizval charm with modern science 
being a congenial and happy one.” 

These are some of the facts chosen from the history of charity 
in older time, particularly with regard to the care of the aged 
poor and of dependent children. While under the charge of the 
religious authorities, or at least while religious motives were the 
most important factors in the movement which provided for them, 
they were cared for with a fine feeling of humanity and fraternal 
love. It was a determined successful effort to see that these needy 
ones had the chance to live their lives as far as possible on a plane 
of true humanity in spite of the handicap of old age, of the loss of 
friends and relatives. Before the Reformation all this had been 
beautifully organized, not so as to be ideal, for ideals are not hu- 
manity’s everyday life, but accomplished with an ideal in view so 
as to have as few abuses as possible. With the coming of the 
Reformation these phases of charitable work were secularized and 
deterioration began. The descent was not noticeable for a time 
because the old spirit still lived on to some extent; but in the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries serious abuses crept in, and by 
the beginning of the nineteenth century reform simply had to come. 
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The question is now whether that reform can be expected to 
be as lasting and as sure in its effects if-it is founded merely on 
human motives with wages and salaries as the most important ele- 
ments, or whether an appeal to higher motives and a belief in 
higher things is not absolutely necessary for the successful, humane 
care of the poor. In the solution of that problem these chapters 
of the history of charity which we have reviewed are very precious 
documents. 


APPORTIONMENT. 
BY ARMEL O'CONNOR. 


WuaAT portion has a midge of grief, 
What terrors, in a life-long hour? 
The thunders of a shaken leaf, 
Or falling petals of a flow’r? 


Of joy, it surely has its share. 
Watch it with many others gleam, 
A sunlit pattern in the air, 


A rhythm winged above the stream. 


We cannot judge another’s grief, 
Or joy—in vain do we compare. 
God, Lord of bounty and relief, 


Knows what each one can hold or bear. 


VOL. CIV.—5 














POVERTY AND RICHES. 


(A STUDY IN ORIGINS.) 
BY HELEN GRIERSON. 


fa O many there are who are ready to exalt themselves 

, into knowledge, that he will be blessed who makes 

= himself barren for the love of the Lord God.” So 
Se 


St. Francis said to the novice who wished for a 

psalter. He was very far from realizing the nature 
of the blessing that was to come upon this “ barrenness for the 
love of God.” He could not dream how it was to sweep away all 
mere sterility, and bring, in the end, such fruitfulness, even in the 
very things renounced, as the world had not known for many a 
hundred years. Before St. Francis had been long in his grave, 
Arnolfo di Cambio was building and Cimabue was paintirig. Be- 
fore the century passed out, Giotto and Dante were come. 

It seems a far cry from Sudermann’s Magda, with her “ Ich 
bin ich,” to Francis, son of Pietro Bernardone, yet Magda’s self- 
assertion, and the justification of it, have their roots far back in 
the ages. Her cry is not unlike a faint disjointed echo of the 
thoughts that may have been in the mind of Bernardone’s son, when 
he cast off the very garments he owed to his father, and stood out 
before the world naked and supremely self-assertive; the Lord’s 
free man, and his own man first that he might give himself to 
the Lord. 

Giotto has fixed the scene in our imaginations; altogether 
symbolical as it is of the Franciscan movement and of what has 
sprung from it. We see the angry father with the rejected clothes 
thrown over his arm, and one hand drawn back as if to strike. 
The expression on his face is not mere temper, be it observed, but 
righteous indignation. He and the friends grouped round him, 
stand for the whole established order of things, the conventions, 
the proprieties, the whole existing framework of life, with its 
safety, its wisdom, its seemliness. And over against them stands 
the lad, exalted, excited, carried out of himself by an irresistible 
current of feeling, defying all the safe, commonplace ways and 
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institutions and thoughts of the world, ready to fare out into life, 
as to an unknown country, naked and alone, on the eternal quest of 
the artist and the idealist. He sets himself free for that by 
this supreme act of rebellion. Behind Francis comes the friendly 
bishop, throwing his robe over the boy’s nakedness, sheltering 
him, as it were, under the protection of the Church, doubtful, per- 
plexed, half-afraid, yet urged by some scarce understood instinct, 
almost in spite of himself and his judgment, to draw this danger- 
ous person within the Church’s bounds, because the spirit of man 
ought to be at home there in every manifestation not sinful. 

So St. Francis began to do a wonderful and revolutionary 
thing. He wakened the individual from sleep. What he asserted 
for himself, he claimed for humanity, not consciously, not of set 
purpose, but, none the less, imperiously and effectively. 

Do we realize, when we admire the grace and beauty of the 
Franciscan legend; what it stands for in the history of art and 
of thought; how it opened the doors, as has been said of another 
movement, for a whole generation to pass through? 

Today when art is struggling, somewhat blindly and stum- 
blingly, towards freedom from tradition, towards broadening and 
simplification, Francis and his ideals should be understood. His 
relation to medieval art, and through it to the Renaissance, should 
not slip out of sight. His attitude to life can fully be understood 
only by remembering that the blossoms that sprang to life on the 
bare twig shows its species. 

It is hard now, after centuries of carefully cultivated indi- 
viduality, centuries in which human effort has been strained for- 
ward to secure the freedom and the development of the individual, 
to realize the conditions of life into which St. Francis was born. 
In the medizval commune, life was regulated for each class of 
persons with extraordinary minuteness. Society fell into groups 
and sections, the family, the guild, the commune; into ranks, the 
noble, the citizen, the peasant, and the whole framework was of 
an amazing, unalterable rigidity. Birth fixed a man’s position; it 
did far more than that, it fixed all the details of his daily life, 
what clothes he, and more especially his wife, should wear, what sort 
of entertainments he should give his friends, how he should dispose 
of every part of his property in his will. Every circumstance of 
life, from birth to death, was under the inflexible rule of the 
family, or the guild, or the commune. The individual was hardly 
recognized; he was absorbed into some of the one groups to which 
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birth related him, treated with, under an aspect that recognized his 
place in the community, not his status as an individual. 

In that society there rose up Francis, the son of Bernardone, 
and steadily, unfalteringly, determinedly he rejected and disre- 
garded the whole framework of things as he found them. He 
stepped out of the family group, out of the guild, out of the com- 
mune; he asserted and maintained his right to be independent of 
all these things, “to live his own life,” as the phrase goes, and to 
see things his own way. 

The one single path to something like freedom lay, in those 
days, through the church doors. An individual career was possible 
in that way, but even there it must be followed on strictly regulated 
lines. He also refused this accepted and understood way to free- 
dom, unless he might travel it in a fashion so entirely his own 
that it inspired all orthodox minds with anxiety, and at first with 
distrust. If Francis had entered one of the established Orders, 
and gone by the beaten track, he might have made himself a 
career, he might even have achieved sainthood, but he would have 
opened no door for the world to pass through. 

Undoubtedly the Church opened the way for him. His task 
would have been an impossibility, had not the Church been there, 
keeping the way clear to a spiritual freedom, which was the only 
freedom the world had yet conceived of as possible. Hesitatingly 
and doubtfully at first, yet always effectively, the Church kept 
the doorway clear for Francis, and insisted on protecting his right 
to pass on. It recognized that he sought not lawlessness, but a 
higher law. 

Then he began, having gone out into the wilderness, to draw 
disciples to himself. The brothers of his Order naturally and 
inevitably shared his own liberty, but what was more important, 
and must have seemed more dangerous, was the partial emancipation 
of those who joined the Third Order of his founding. They did 
not quit the family, nor the commune, still they plied every man his 
trade and took their places in the life of the world, but they sat 
with a certain freedom to external rules and regulations. This 
freedom came to be officially recognized, too, in certain exemptions, 
as, from the obligation to go to war at the order of the commune, in 
some given cases. In fact, the Tertiaries stood a little apart, in- 
dividualized by their relation to one who had claimed freedom for 
himself and for them. 

This new liberty was for women and men alike. The life of 
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St. Clare came as a pendant to that of St. Francis. She too 
stepped outside the restrictions and limitations which hedged her 
round, and catching at his mantle was drawn with him, through 
the doors, to a wider liberty. Like him, she made her freedom 
into a joyful, self-chosen servitude, her life into a prolonged 
“Ecce Ancilla Dei;” but, none the less, nay rather the more, she 
lived in a wonderful freedom of soul and body alike, very rare at 
any time. 

The lives of both St. Francis and St. Clare were largely spent 
in the effort to protect this precious freedom, to establish it for 
themselves, and for those who were to come after them. On every 
side well-meaning officious friends and protectors tried to wrest 
it away. There was the bishop, for instance, with his Ugoline 
Rule, and many other would-be benefactors, and to all such their 
lives were one prolonged resistance. 

The touchstone of the whole matter was that much-contested 
question of poverty. The holy estate of poverty was dear to 
Francis for its own sake, as being that condition in which Christ 
and His Mother had lived, but he felt, too, with the instinct of 
genius, that only in utter poverty could real liberty be secured. It 
was the very essence of the Rule, that Rule which was also a charter. 

When Messer Bernardo da Quintavalle came to be the first 
companion of St. Francis, they went together and heard Mass, 
and then the priest “ at the prayer of San-Francesco took the missal 
and, making the Sign of the Cross, opened it, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, three times, and at the first opening they came on 
the words that Jesus said in the Gospel to the young man who 
asked Him of the Way of Perfection: “If thou wilt be perfect, 
go and sell all that thou hast and give to the poor, and come and 
follow Me.’ At the second opening they found the words that 
Christ said to the Apostles when he sent them to preach: “ Take 
nothing for the journey, neither staff nor purse, nor shoes nor 
money.” At the third opening of the Missal was found that word 
that Christ said: ‘ Whosoever will come after Me let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow Me.” Then said San 
Francesco to Messer Bernardo: “ Here is the counsel that Christ 
gives us, go then and do just what thou hast heard, and blessed be 
the Lord Jesus Christ Who has designed to show us the Evangelical 
Way.” Hearing this Messer Bernardo set out and sold all that 
he had, for he was very rich, and with great gladness distributed 
everything to the poor, and to widows and orphans, to prisoners, 
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to monasteries and to hospitals and pilgrims, and in everything 
San Francesco faithfully and prudently aided him. And so the 
Order began. Every brother who entered it must distribute what- 
ever he had of worldly goods to the poor. His entering religion 
was neither to enrich his Order nor his family, but only the needy. 
And this strange new worship of poverty was also the worship of 
freedom. It was a means to an end. Only in close union with 
this chosen bride could Francis secure liberty of either soul or 
body. When Bishop Ugolino urged him to allow some financial 
provision to be made for the community, Francis answered 
shrewdly in the negative. Property, when once possessed, must 
needs be defended and protected. In other words—so you fall 
under the dominion of society, which in securing your possessions 
establishes a claim upon you. St. Francis had found a way to 
avoid all that, and for himself and his brothers and sisters he was 
minded to follow it. 

“Il tesoro delia santissima povertd,”’ was in truth the treasure 
of freedom, and how well St. Francis knew that is proved by the 
tenacity with which he clung to this privilege above all others. It 
explains what we might be inclined to set down as a too great 
insistence on trifles, as an antagonism to intelligence, in his deal- 
ings with the members of his Order. For instance, that a novice 
should wish for a psalter, might seem an excusable, even a praise- 
worthy, desire, yet it called forth the praise of barrenness with 
which we began. It is a strange encounter of wills. On the 
one hand is the novice with his mental hunger; on the other 
side the Saint with his inflexible rule of poverty. He is determined 
for himself and his sons that they shall not come under the slavery 
of temporal possessions. How it typifies the whole history of 
the Order! The novice comes back again and again, craving the 
psalter, yet not willing to have it without the approval of Francis, 
who answers shrewdly and, as we are apt to think, rather narrowly: 
“When you have it you will desire a breviary, and then you will 
say to your brother: ‘Go and bring me my breviary.’” The way 


of freedom, so hard to find, so hard to follow, did not lie in that 
direction. 

The men into whose hands the ruling of the Order passed, 
were willing to concede psalters and breviaries and more besides. 
But for Francis the last sacred obligation of poverty was fulfilled 
in his own person, when he lay dying, free from every constraint 
of social obligation save that of love, utterly his own man, and 
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so the Lord’s. He bade them take away his clothes and lay him 
on the bare ground. Then, with a delicate instinct for his wishes, 
the ruler of the Order, who stood by, fulfilled his last joy by 
clothing him again in a habit, which Francis was bidden to con- 
sider as a loan, not a possession; not his by right, but by charity; 
not his to give away. The dying man’s face beamed with a child- 
like pleasure in this imaginative, half-fantastic way of keeping his 
troth with poverty at the last. Naked he had entered the way 
of freedom; so, as far as raiment of his own went, he would fain 
finish the course. 

And so he died. And before many years the church at Assisi 
was built to do him honor, and far and wide over Europe there 
sprang up stately churches and convents bearing his name. His 
dearest wish for his sons had been that they, like the Son of Man, 
might not know where to lay their heads. Now the noble simplicity 
of the life he had planned for them was surrounded and enshrined 
in splendors of art, that grew up inevitably from the new freedom 
and new joy of life that he had given to the world. His assertion 
of the individual had done its work, and when they decorated 
St. Mary of the Angels, modern art had begun. 

We think of the Renaissance as a time when men turned 
back to drink at the Greek fountains, to fertilize themselves, once 
again, at those endlessly lifegiving sources. And so they did, but 
it was because a new thirst had been awakened, and they had a 
new need to satisfy. They went back to the ancients, not as mere 
imitators, but because a thought was born in them, and therefore a 
new craving for self-expression possessed them. They needed to 
learn, not what to think, but how to speak. The Greeks had known, 

-in their best days how to express their thoughts almost perfectly, 
and with them, these moderns, with clumsy, unpractised hands, 
stammering tongues, and eyes dazzled with the new, bewildering 
light went as it were to school. And so the hands became skillful, 
and the bewildered sight adjusted itself. The fine discipline of the 
old Greek mind made itself felt, and the Renaissance learned to 
speak out the thought that was in it in fitting accents. 

If the core and centre of St. Francis’ work had been the 
awakening of the individual, what were the first fruits of that 
awakening in the spirits of men? First of all, great joy. The 
season of sorrow was not yet—though in the fullness of time, 
sorrow as well as joy was to come of this new impulse in life. Now 
all was “ allegrezza.” “Con grande allegrezza” was the very key- 
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note of the Franciscan revival. Spiritual joy and rapture had been 
known to holy souls in all ages, but with Francis and his true 
followers the spiritual irradiated the material, all things took on 
a sacramental aspect. 

Now and then they may seem to fall back into conventional 
language. Among the doctrines of Brother Giles, we have the 
“Capitolo del dispiacimento delle cose temporale,’ but when we 
come to examine it, its precepts are all interwoven with a wonder- 
ful, instinctive, natural pleasure in this transitory world. This 
“ dispiacimento”’ of Brother Giles is really in the very vein of a 
certain song of William Blakes’ (that “ anima naturaliter Francis- 
cana’’), 

He who binds himself to a joy 
Doth a winged life destroy: 

He who kisses the joy as it flies, 
Lives in eternities’ sunrise. 


Brother Giles seeks less the renunciation of joy than the pur- 
suit of a greater joy, not merely heavenly, but even in the passing 
world. He says: “If we would not err let us take example from 
the beasts and birds, which when they are fed are content, and only 
seek to live from hour to hour as they have need.” He adds that 
ants pleased St. Francis less than any other animal, “ for the great 
solicitude that they have to congregate and to gather provision 
in the time of summer for the winter.” In that passage breathes 
the very spirit of evangelical poverty and the freedom it had 
brought those simple souls. “ With great gladness” Bernardo da 
Quintavalle distributes all he has in the world to the poor; “ with 
glad countenance” he endures the mockery of the rude young 
students at Bologna, and many a saint has done the like before him. 
But how few before the coming of Francis had taken spiritual 
joy in the temporal things. The mind set free from any preoc- 
cupations of temporal necessity, was at joyful liberty to dwell 
on every pleasant trifle, to taste every passing sensation, to be, 
in a word, the artist of life to whom all creation speaks, who 
dwells on this passing world with an exquisite appreciation, 
quickened by the very sense of its evanescence, the delight in it 
becoming the more tender because a touch of pathos is upon it. 

In the Canticle of the Sun, Francis joins the heavenly and the 
earthly in a sacramental union, which is pure joy. In every versicle 
of it there is an intense perception of nature, a delicate appre- 
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ciation of the precise qualities of things that gives character to his 
thanksgiving. Sister Water is useful and humble and precious and 
chaste. Brother Fire is fair and pleasant, robust and brave. The 
familiar and dear legends that tell of the preaching to the birds, 
the taming of Brother Falcon, are all indications of the new at- 
titude to life, that grew out of the great freedom and the abiding 
joy of St. Francis. Music and singing and dancing are among the 
delights of heaven now, music especially. 

It catches one’s heart to read how Francis, as he lay suffer- 
ing and dying, begged one of the brothers, who had formerly been 
a musician, to play to him, that his heart might be lightened and 
his pain beguiled. But the Brother was ashamed to go and borrow 
a lute, lest the world might count him too pleasure-loving. Francis 
meekly acquiesced in the scruple which would never have troubled 
his own simple soul. For his part, one suspects, his sympathies 
would rather have gone out to Brother Juniper of the merry heart, 
who went playing see-saw with the children, lest he should be ac- 
counted too pious by the passers-by. But in despite of the demure 
brother, St. Francis heard music after all, for the angels made 
him a concert that night, with sweeter sounds than human fingers 
could have summoned up. 

One is glad to know that music did not die away in the 
Order. Bonaventura tells of one Andrea da Pisa, who played on 
a violin, “high and clear and sweet and tender, and agreeable be- 
yond measure.” Another, Fra Vita de Lucques had a delightful 
voice, and “ when a nightingale or a thrush sang in a thicket, the 
bird would be silent when Brother Vita began to sing, and to listen 
curiously without moving, and begin again when he had ended, and 
thus the two answered each other, and nothing could be more 
joyous and sweet than their voices.”” That was but a few years 
after the death of St. Francis. How joyfully would he have listened 
to such antiphons, even amid the heavenly songs. 

The joys of heaven took a more familiar and attractive kind 
of beauty in the imaginations of men who were finding the world 
very good. What they renounced was really theirs for the first 
time, and what they looked for with hope was not so very unlike a 
glorified extension of this beautiful world, where every season 
of the year brought its own abounding loveliness. Well might 
God’s jongleurs go singing and making melody by the way. And 
if the kingdom of heaven seemed a familiar and pleasant place 
(where Brothers Minor might dance in a ring with the angels, as 
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they do in Fra Angelico’s “ Last Judgment”), the world of Scrip- 
ture history became very real and near too. 

There is a quaint old book, Meditations on the Life of Christ, 
included in the works of St. Bonaventura, which gives us the 
idea of the way in which the Franciscans visualized the Gospel 
story for the people. It is written rather as if in the form of 
instructions for a mystery or miracle play. From point to point it 
follows the sacred narrative, giving such touches of half-tender, 
half-fanciful detail, as brings each scene very close to the popular 
imagination. When it describes the Nativity it tells how St. 
Joseph sat apart, sunk in sad thought, grieving over the need of 
every common comfort for the Blessed Mother. And later it tells 
how the cattle in the stable bent over the manger, where the Child 
lay, breathing long soft breaths, as if they knew that He needed 
warmth. When it deals with the Last Supper, it gives fanciful, 
touching details, divined, rather than invented, of the last partings 
between Christ and His Mother. There we find the first hints of 
that presentation of the anguish of Mary, that deepens an1 hu- 
manizes the Renaissance conceptions of the Passion. Again and 
again we seem to be reading a plan for the dramatization of the 
Gospel story, and in fact the mystery plays, which were familiar 
things already further north, now began to be known in Italy 
under the patronage of the Friars Minor and the Friars Preachers. 

Within the Order there came a burst of song. The trouba- 
dours had been an inspiration to Francis in his youth. Even as 
they strove to set love free, so St. Francis had striven to set 
life free, and to the end their singing had been pleasant in his 
ears. He was a singer himself, this “ gonfaloniere ” of the Most 
High, and no wonder his sons sang too. Celano, his biographer, 
wrote the Dies Ire, and in cheerful contrast innumerable lauds 
by unknown Franciscan singers, expressed the gladness of soul 
that pulsed through the whole community. Presently Iacopo da 
Todi (the writer of the Stabat Mater) began to sing the Gospel 
story through, in poems that inspired Giotto’s treatment of each 
theme, and gave Todi a just claim to be called the precursor of Dante. 

Art lay still in its gorgeous Byzantine tomb, wrapped round 
in cere cloths, rich with gold and stiff with jewels, splendidly 
and rigidly at rest. Now came the first faint movements of the 
shrouded corpse that awaited its resurrection morning. The Gospel 
story was becoming familiar, in a new way, what with the preach- 
ing and singing of the Frati, and with the vivid conceptions they 
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had of its personages, as living realities. Our Lady no longer sat 
rigid and angular against her golden background, inanimate and 
apathetic, unconscious, to all seeming, of the Child on her knees. 
The Franciscan preaching linked her with the idea of poverty, and 
so brought her near the hearts of the people whose hard, spare lives 
had little to connect them with the stately Lady of Byzantine art, 
but who could come very near to one who had known sorrow and 
fatigue, cold and pain. In the Meditations we are told that it was 
in token of need and poverty that Our Lady accepted the gifts of 
the Three Kings for her Son, and that she afterwards gave them 
away to people still poorer than herself. Under the impulsion of 
such thoughts a change came over the art of the time very gradually. 
The difference is slight at first, just perceptible. In the pictures 
attributed to Cimabue, the Virgin, who used to sit so lifeless and 
stiff on her throne, has begun sometimes to make a gesture. Per- 
haps she points to the Child, as if in answer to the cry of the 
Salve Regina, “ Show unto us the blessed fruit of thy womb, 
Jesus”’-—or she lays her hand tenderly, caressingly, upon His 
limbs. Then the Child begins to come to life too, to turn lovingly | 
to His Mother. The stiff heavy robes slip from Him, and show 
rounded childish limbs; after awhile He is no longer the older boy 
of the Byzantine artists, but a real new born baby, such a baby as 
made the gladness of many a poor home in Umbria and Tuscany. 

In fact, the figures in Scripture history had become indi- 
viduals, not types, and the art that represented them could no 
longer be chiefly symbolical, the minds of the people would demand 
that. Inevitably the desire to represent the human aspect realisti- 
cally had arisen—the need of anatomy and perspective would grow 
more pressing day by day, and, moreover, the art that was meeting 
and struggling with ever new problems and difficulties, must be- 
come rapidly enriched and strengthened. The return to Greece 
was henceforth a mere question of opportunity. The world was 
ripe and ready for it. ? 

Nor is the new spirit altogether alien to the mind of its 
begetter. Francis had desired that his Order should have no 
abiding place in possession, but, on the other hand, beauty and 
seemliness, especially in the care of God’s houses, was very near 
his heart. The daily prayer of the first Brothers was an echo of 
the Eucharistic psalm, “in ecclesiis benedicam Te Domine.” There 
are no words that better express the mind of the saint than the 
“T have loved, O Lord, the beauty of Thy house ”—from the same 
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psalm. His first task for God was to restore a ruined church and 
set a candle burning before its crucifix, and the cultus of the 
Crucifix became an especially Franciscan devotion. Nearly all the 
painted crucifixes of the thirteenth century, strange and angular, 
and almost repulsive to our eyes, that still hang in so many Italian 
churches, were painted for the Franciscans. In them too we see a 
creeping movement of life begin. The figure becomes more and 
more a human body, really suffering, really dying. The change, the 
development of thought is very plain, if we contrast, for instance, 
the very primitive one in the Pieve at Pistoia, with that formerly 
attributed to Giotto that hangs in Santa Croce in Florence. In the 
earlier representation Christ is fully clothed in a sort of priestly 
garb. The face is calm and composed, one Foot rests upon a 
chalice, which seems to receive the Blood. It is magnificent in 
dignity and in symbolism, but remote, abstracted, entirely super- 
human. When the same subject was treated in Giotto’s time, we 
see an anguished human Body, represented with as much realism 
as the painter knew how to compass. The body is but slightly 
veiled, and there is an attempt to indicate Its weight as It hangs. 
This painting is a direct appeal to the pity and contrition and per- 
sonal love of the worshipper. 

Besides the representations of the Sacred Story, seen with the 
new vivid life that the Franciscan idealism had discovered in them, 
stand the representatic::s of the Franciscan legend. The story of 
Francis possessed the popular imagination, and gave the painters 
subject matter that could be endlessly studied and restudied, with 
the certainty of making a popular appeal, and, also, subject matter 
which had not yet had time to crystallize into a set convention, as 
the older legends had already done. The great wall spaces of the 
Friars’ churches called aloud for fresco decoration, and the story 
of Francis, seen by loving eyes in a mystic similarity to that 
of His Master, filled their cold spaces with warm color, was carved 
upon their pulpits, and miniatured in the predellas under their 
altar pieces. 

Characteristically enough the earliest extant portraits are 
representations of Francis, so that portrait painting, that most in- 
dividual kind of art, begins with his person. At Greccio, where, 
as he bent over the Christmas manger, the Christ Child was 
vouchsafed to his arms, a strange old portrait of him is still 
treasured, and here and there over the world, at Assisi naturally, 
at Siena, at Oxford, there are others. In the Bardi Chapel at Santa 
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Croce, a very ancient portrait of St. Francis is the altar piece, and 
gleams out against somewhat faded gold, set round about with 
miniatures showing the events of his life. 

Strange indeed! This sordid mendicant is the father of Italian 
art—so Renan wrote. “ Sordide mendicant.” That is one way of 
describing Francis and his mendicancy, which was the way of 
freedom for himself and others. He begged for the broken scraps 
that fell from men’s tables, and in return he gave them a world of 
glory, in the art that became possible, because of the individualism 
he asserted. Because of his poverty many are made rich. When he 
ate his broken scraps in joy of heart, the world began to remember 
what feasting meant. 

The world is the better for the Order he founded. Despite 
all fallings away from his ideals; all perhaps inevitable accom- 
modations with the world, his spirit still lives on in the lives 
of his sons. 

But greater and richer yet is the fruit of his spirit, in the 
art that followed on his steps. And the Renaissance, with all its 
varied fruits came into being, very largely, because Francesco 
Bernardone had given the world a new impulse and a new thought, 
that sent men seeing afresh a new means of self-expression. 

The impulse to return to Athens had come first of all from 
Bethlehem. Te ok ae 
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THE COMING OF AGE OF THE X-RAY. 


BY BROTHER POTAMIAN, SC.D., 
Professor of Physics in Manhattan College, New York. 


over the country when Graham Bell showed his tele- 
phone at our Centennial Exposition of 1876, on 
which occasion Sir William Thomson (later Lord 
Kelvin) called the little instrument the “ Wonder of 
Wouters.” Though great progress and many noteworthy achieve- 
ments were made during the next twenty years, neither the break- 
ing of the atom into fragments, the liquefaction of common air 
and its sale in pints and quarts, or even the lighting of our streets 
and homes by the energy of the electric current, stirred up popular 
and professional interest as much as the announcement from a quiet 
university town in the heart of Catholic Bavaria of the discovery of 
the mysterious and wonder-working X-ray. The date is a memorable 
one, viz., November 8, 1895, twenty-one years ago; the discoverer, 
Wilhelm Conrad Roéntgen, Professor of Physics in the University 
of Wirzburg, at one time “the best Catholic university in the 
whole of Germany.” 

Professor R6ntgen was already known in the scientific world 
for fruitful investigations in several fields of physical research. 
Just then he was working with “ vacuum ” tubes, closely watching 
for new phenomena due to the very high degree of exhaustion at- 
tained in his experimental tube. This electrical discharge through 
rarefied gases was a fascinating subject of study for physicists, 
especially from the year 1879 when Professor Crookes showed some 
of his classical experiments in the lecture theatre of the Royal 
Institution, London, and described them in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society for the same year. The experiments 
were remarkable for their beauty, originality and completeness, no 
less than for the revolution in scientific theory to which they 
eventually led. 

Professor Rontgen had one of these high-vacuum tubes in his 
laboratory; and on this particular day, November 8, 1895, it was 
carefully wrapped in a close-fitting sheath of carbon paper, while 
near it on a bench lay a sheet of white cardboard, covered over 
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with a thin layer of phosphorescent material, the fluorescent screen 
of the present day. When the battery circuit was closed, the in- 
duction coil was energized, and the high frequency current from its 
terminals was sent through the tube. The buzz of the contact breaker 
was heard, but the illumination was not seen in the darkened room, 
as the tube was hidden away within its impervious sheath. 

The keen, watchful eye of the professor, however, did not fail 
to notice the brilliant luminescence of the fluorescent screen, which 
appeared with the working of the coil and disappeared when it 
stopped. It was clear to him that energy of some kind escaped 
from the tube and its shielding envelope, passed unfelt and unseen 
through several feet of air; and, acting on the crystals of the 
barium-platinocyanide, lit up the little screen. The energy that 
escaped in this way from the tube and affected the screen proved 
eventually to be none other than the energy of the X-ray. 

It will be noticed that the discovery of the X-ray was not due 
to a happy accident, as sometimes said, but to a carefully-planned 
series of experiments, undertaken for the purpose of extending the 
work of previous investigators in the tempting and promising field 
of cathodic research. 

Following instinctively the laconic advice given by Faraday to 
Crookes when a rising young chemist, viz., “ work, finish, publish,” 
Professor Rontgen subjected the new radiation to a critical study. 
Having found that he could not reflect the “rays” from polished 
mirrors or bend them by means of liquid prisms, or induce them to 
“interfere” with one another, he thought himself unwarranted in 
placing them in the category of light rays; so, unaware of their 
real nature, he decided to call them, for the time being, by the 
non-committal name of “ X-rays.” 

Proceeding step by step in his study of their properties, he 
found that, unlike ordinary light, the rays could pass through packs 
of cards, books of a thousand pages, blocks of wood, and other 
substances opaque to light. It was also found, by means of the 
fluorescent screen, that while metallic plates are more or less trans- 
parent to the extraordinary penetrative power of these rays, lead, 
even in thin sheets, is pronouncedly opaque. Hence the use which 
is made of this exceptional property of sheet lead for the pro- 
tection of the operator against the destructive influence which the 
prolonged use of X-rays exerts on the tissues of the body. 

Of surpassing interest also was the recognition that these rays 
discharge at once electrified bodies submitted to their action; and 
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also that they split up the air through which they pass into posi- 
tively and negatively charged particles or tons, and bring about the 
“ionization” of the air as we call it. 

Finally, using a photographic plate, he found the film itself 
to be particularly sensitive to the new rays, so that “ shadow-pic- 
tures” could be readily obtained. Resting the hand on the plate- 
holder the bones proved to be surprisingly more opaque to the rays 
than the flesh, an observation which led immediately to the “ photog- 
raphy of the invisible,’ and to its application in medicine and 
surgery with the startling results known to all. 

It was only after a comprehensive study of the properties of 
the rays that Professor R6ntgen wrote the historic paper which he 
read at a meeting of the Physico-Medical Society of Wiirzburg in 
December, 1895. Shortly afterward, it was translated and published 
in the leading scientific journals of the world. The photographic 
possibilities of the X-rays, everywhere described in glowing periods, 
appealed strongly to the lay and the scientific mind, and secured for 
them a prompt, sensational and world-wide reception. Five years 
later, in 1900, Professor Rontgen was invited. to the more im- 
portant University of Munich, where he now has greater facilities 
at his disposal for carrying out those excursions into the border- 
land of science of which he is so fond. In his Catholic faith and 
Catholic surroundings in Munich as well as in Wiirzburg, Professor 
Rontgen found the inspiration and encouragement which give flavor 
to life and which crown activity with success. 

The doubt that existed for some years as to the physical nature 
of X-rays seems to have been removed by the searching inquiry to 
which they have been subjected, satisfactory evidence of compliance 
with the usual tests of reflection, refraction and polarization having 
been obtained at last. A full account of the methods used in the 
tests by himself and others was given by Professor Barkla in the 
Bakerian lecture which he delivered before the Royal Society on 
May 25th of the present year. 

These rays will henceforth be spoken of as similar in character 
to rays of ordinary light, both being transverse vibrations in the 
ether. The sole difference is that X-radiations are ten thousand 
times smaller in wave-length than those which affect the retina of 
the eye, and give rise to the sensation of color. It is known from 
everyday experience that when the longer waves of the visible 
spectrum reach the nerve-filaments of the eye, we describe the sen- 
sation as red; with shorter ones, we say it is green; with the 
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shortest, violet. The ultra-violet rays of the invisible spectrum are 
shorter still, and X-rays are the shortest of all wave-lengths known 
to science at present. It is precisely this very smallness that enabled 
them to elude for so many years the tests that were applied to de- 
termine their physical character. 

It may be of interest to add, by way of contrast, that while, 
on the one hand, we have the infinitesimal ripples of X-rays with 
their marvelous power of disclosing the secrets of the unseen; on 
the other, we have long rollers in the ether, electric waves miles 
in length, which carry our wireless messages with the swiftness of 
light to the ends of the earth. 

As Professor Rontgen’s paper contained no directions con- 
cerning the technique of the “new photography,” the first ex- 
perimenters had to find out for themselves everything relating to 
the sensitive plate and its development, as well as the distance of 
the X-ray tube and the time of exposure. This was the writer’s 
experience when, scarcely three months after the publication of 
the paper in the London Electrician, he was urged by a physician 
of Waterford (Ireland) to overcome personal reluctance and con- 
tribute to the relief of suffering humanity by using the apparatus 
of the De La Salle Training College, to locate a splinter of steel 
which, some time before, had found its way unnoticed into the hand 
of his patient. In presence of all the physicians of the city who 
came unbidden to see the novel experiment, the radiograph was 
taken on April 13, 1896, with a six-inch spark-coil, a small focus- 
tube and a “wet” plate. The exposure given was one minute. 
When the plate was developed, the splinter was distinctly seen; 
needless to add that it was promptly removed. 

- The discovery of X-rays adds another to the illustrations which 
we have of the organic nature of the growth of science; for it 
shows, in a very interesting way, that the development of knowledge 
proceeds by easy stages rather than by abrupt steps. Thus Fara- 
day, in 1838, while studying the optical phenomena of “ vacuum ” 
tubes, remarked a dark space at the end of the positive column, 
which has since been called the Faraday dark space. Plticker in 
1859 discovered the “ cathode rays” by the phosphorescence which 
they produced when they struck the sides of the tube; Crookes, 
in 1878, began his researches on the dark space surrounding the 
negative terminal, which space he succeeded in extending out to 
the walls of the tube by increasing the degree of rarefaction. He 
was amply repaid for the patience displayed in overcoming the diffi- 
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culties which he encountered in this brilliant series of experimental 
investigations by the streams and torrents of cathode rays which 
he obtained within the tube, and which he was led to consider 
matter in a fourth or ultra-gaseous state. In 1894, Lenard, Hertz’s 
assistant, went a step further when he got some of these rays out 
a short distance into the open air; and finally, Rontgen, in the fall 
of 1895, by increasing the exhaustion obtained abundant radiation 
of an entirely new kind outside the tube, the X-rays with which 
his name is rightly associated. The cathode ray was thus the 
parent; the X-ray, the offspring. 

“ Just as these X-rays remained for nearly twenty years undis- 
covered,” said the late Professor Silvanus P. Thompson (who 
died on June 12, 1916), “so even now there exist beyond doult 
in the universe other rays, other vibrations of which we have no 
cognizance. Yet as year after year rolls by, one discovery leads 
to another. The seemingly useless or trivial observation made by 
one worker leads on to a useful observation by another; and so 
science advances, creeping on from point to point. And so steadily, 
year by year, the sum total of our knowledge increases, and our 
ignorance is rolled a little further and further back; and where 
now there is darkness, there will be light.” 

Among conclusions that may be drawn from the research here 
briefly reviewed, is the one: “ That he is on the royal road to 
success who loves a subject and pursues it with diligence;” or as 
Pasteur once beautifully put it: “ Three things—the will, the work, 
the success—span the whole of human life. The will opens the door 
to brilliant and happy careers; the work carries one across the thres- 
hold, and when the journey has ended success crowns the work.”’ 

















AN IRISH REBEL AS A LITERARY CRITIC.' 
BY PADRAIC COLUM. 


=" HIS is a posthumous book. It was composed while 
fs Ng] the author was engaged in revolutionary preparation, 
ee 1 and it was published after he had been shot to death 
by order of a military court-martial. Thomas Mac- 
(Gis Sse Donagh was assistant Professor of English in Uni- 
versity College, Dublin; up to the very eve of the insurrection he 
carried on his work there with singular composure. “In his pro- 
fessional work he never showed signs of distraction or inattention,” 
says one who observed him, writing in the organ of University Col- 
lege, Studies. “ Day by day, as if there were no other concern in 
the world, he lectured on English literature with a fluency which 
was not merely of words, but sprang from an alert mind and a 
large store of ideas and criticisms.” The studies, composed after 
the writer’s life had been committed to a cause, carry something 
more than a literary knowledge and a literary doctrine; they have 
personality and a prophetic outlook. Literature in Ireland is indeed 
Thomas MacDonagh’s testament; by it he leaves to the Irish 
generations his knowledge and his discoveries, and, above all, 
his proud hopes for the resurgent Ireland that he knew. It is one 
of the few proud books that have been written for Irish people; 
Thomas MacDonagh, scholar and critic, has taken Ireland for 
granted; he decries nothing, denies nothing, dispraises nothing of 
what another people possesses; he has full knowledge of Ireland’s 
achievement in literature and he says “it is good;” he has full 
belief in her destiny and he says “it is brave.” And his has been 
the privilege of adding to Ireland’s vision and Ireland’s will. 
Literature in Ireland, as he has left it, is not so general as its 
title would imply. It is mainly a study of poetry. He would, I 
have reason to believe, have dealt with novels and stories, with 
plays and essays in subsequent volumes. But although he has ap- 
plied it only to one branch—to poetry—he has made a standard by 
which we can judge what is typical in Irish literature. 
The racial, the typical expression, according to MacDonagh’s 
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1Literature in Ireland: Studies in Irish and Anglo-Irish. By Thomas Mac- 
Donagh, University College, Dublin. Dublin: The Talbot Press. 1916. 
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argument, is due not to a single quality, but comes from what 
psychologists would speak of as “ the national complex—the ideals, 
traditions and mentality; the sound of Gaelic poetry and Gaelic 
music in Irish ears; the word position of Gaelic speech.” In a very 
illuminating passage he shows us that the peculiar unstressed rhythm 
which belongs to the distinctive Anglo-Irish poetry—such a rhythm 
for example as is shown in 


O many a day have I made good ale in the glen 


is due to the structure of Gaelic speech. In English one makes em- 
phasis by stressing the important word. In Irish one makes em- 
phasis by bringing the important word into a certain order in the 
sentence. “I came from town” may have four meanings according 
to the voice stress. In saying the sentence in Irish one would intro- 
duce the verb of identity, and bring into emphatic position after it 
the word to be emphasized. Instead of stressing the last syllable the 
one who thinks in the Gaelic way would say, “ It is from the town I 
came.” It is this peculiar unstressed method of speech that makes 
the distinctive rhythm of certain Anglo-Irish poems. 

These typical rhythms are not the only expressions of our 
national distinctiveness in poetry. MacDonagh lays a good deal 
of stress on the exhibition of a certain naiveté. “An Irish poet, 
if he be individual, if he be original, if he be national, speaks, 
almost stammers, in one of the two fresh languages of this country 
in Irish (modern Irish, newly schooled by Europe) or in Anglo- 
Irish, English as we speak it in Ireland...... Such an Irish poet 
can still express himself in the simplest terms of life and of the 
common furniture of life.’ One would liked to have discussed it 
with him, whether such poetry as is in the lines he quotes as a 
specimen— 

She carries in the dishes 
And lays them in a row— 


does not come out of certain social conditions—conditions that per- 
mit of but few possessions. Poetry that celebrates “the common 
furniture of life” is in all folk verse and folk stories. Maeter- 
linck has imitated it in The Blue Bird when he makes the cat and 
the dog, water and sugar creatures in his action. To children 
brought up in peasant cottages, in Ireland or elsewhere in Europe, 
a clock, a pitcher, a pail of water, a crock of milk, a crack in a 
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rafter, may gather round themselves imaginative associations. Such 
things are not, as they are amongst people who have many pos- 
sessions, replacable shifting objects; they belong to the furniture 
of the world, like the sun or the moon. James Stephens has the 
poetry of “the common furniture of life” in the story of his that 
deals with what might be called the folk-life of Dublin—The 
Charwoman’s Daughter. Perhaps poetry with this sort of con- 
tent is only distinctive in contrast with the literature of a people 
who live through different social and economic conditions. 

It is hard to believe that he who wrote these eloquent, brave 
and learned pages is no longer in existence. Those who saw Thomas 
MacDonagh in his university robe and noted his flow of speech and 
his tendency to abstractions, might have carried away an image of 
one of those adventurous students who disputed endlessly in a 
medizval university. But MacDonagh was far from being a ped- 
ant—he was a wonderfully good comrade, an eager friend, a 
happy-hearted companion. He had abundance of good spirits and 
a flow of wit and humor remarkable even in a Munster man. 
He had, too, an intimate knowledge of the humors of popular 
life in the country and the country town—a knowledge which he 
seldom put into his writing, but which has become vivid in that 
unique and living poem, John-John. His mother was born in 
Dublin and was of English parentage, and his maternal grandfather 
was, if I remember aright, what he told me, a printer in Trinity 
College. His mother, at the time I knew her, had the simplicity, the 
outlook, the manner, of a fine type of Irish countrywoman. She 
and her husband were teachers in a primary school in Clough- 
jordan in Tipperary. Thomas was trained by a religious order, and 
was indeed a religious novice in his youth. He became a teacher in 
a college in Kilkenny and afterward in Fermoy. While in Kil- 
kenny he took up the study of Irish, and became one of the advance 
guard of the Gaelic League. In the Arran Island and in the Irish- 
speaking districts of Munster he made himself fluent in the language. 
In 1901 and 1902 he published a volume of literary verse, Through 
the Ivory Gate and April and May. He had dedicated one of the 
volumes to Mr. Yeats, and had corresponded with him, but Mac- 
Donagh was not then known in the literary groups in Dublin. 

I came to know him in 1909 at the time he was teaching in 
Fermoy. His great interest then was poetry. He knew poetry well 
in English, French, Latin and Irish, and was drawn to the classical 
poets—to Horace, to Dante, to Lamartine. The poetry he was writ- 
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ing then was literary and was like French poetry—like Lamartine’s. 
After he came to live in Dublin—in 1910—the poetry he wrote was 
more personal. What he wrote after four years of residence there 
is in Songs of Myself. 

He came to Dublin with a play which he was anxious to have 
produced in the Abbey Theatre, which was then under the brief 
direction of J. M. Synge. The play was When the Dawn is Come. 
The scene is laid in a revolutionary Ireland of the future, and the 
tragedy is that of a leader whose master-idea baffles his followers. 
He wanted to write a play about Owen Roe O’Neill and another 
about one of the Gracchi. In the life of Owen Roe and in the life 
of Tiberius, or Gaius Gracchus, there was the drama that appealed 
to him—the thoughtful man become revolutionist and dominating 
the crowd for a great end. He saw great drama in the prepara- 
tion of the people, in the fierce conflict and the catastrophe. Many 
things that Thomas MacDonagh said and wrote were extraordi- 
narily prophetic—even fatalistic. None of his utterances were more 
prophetic than the play he had produced and the two plays he pro- 
jected. 

His connection with St. Enda’s School-is well-known, and this 
part of his career need not be elaborated. He had been on the 
staff of the school four years when Songs of Myself was published. 
He then went to Paris to do some reading. When he returned 
he took his M.A. degree in the National University. A professor 
in the College of Science with MacDonagh, James Stephens, and 
myself started The Irish Review. MacDonagh was associate editor, 
first with the three of us and, after an interregnum with his friend, 
Joseph Plunkett. He wrote a thesis, Thomas Campion and the Art 
of English Poetry, and was made assistant Professor of English 
literature in the National University. 

MacDonagh at the time would have welcomed a reasonable 
settlement of Irish political conditions. Two years after its angry 
rejection of the Nafional Convention, he said to me that the country 
should have accepted the Councils Bill, with its control of education 
and its possibilities of checking financial relations between Ireland 
and Great Britain. I often had a vision of my friend in a Home 
Rule Parliament, working at social and legislative problems, and 
perhaps training himself to become a Minister of Education. He 
was, when the Home Rule Bill reached its last stages, happily 
married, and was the father of the child he has addressed in 
Wishes for My Son. In the end, the Home Rule question became 
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something different from an adjustment of legislation as between 
Great Britain and Ireland. Its granting or its withdrawal was 
made a question of military preparation and racial manliness. Then 
the Nationalists created their Volunteers, and Thomas MacDonagh 
took a place on the Executive and the command of a corps. 

A poet with a tendency towards abstractions, a scholar with 
a bent towards philology—these were the aspects Thomas Mac- 
Donagh often showed when he expressed himself in letters. But 
what was fundamental in him rarely went into what he wrote. 
That fundamental thing was an eager search for something that 
would exact the whole devotion of his being. Eagerness, search, 
devotedness—these are the characters that for me spell out his 
most lovable spirit. He had, too, a powerful ambition. With 
his short figure, his scholar’s brow and his dominating nose he 
looked like a man of the Gironde—a party, by the way, that he 
often spoke of. 

In the old heroic story Finn is asked what music he preferred. 
He spoke of the song of the blackbird, the scream of the eagle, the 
sound of the waterfall, the bay of the hounds. And when Oisin 
was asked what music delighted him he said, “ The music of the 
thing that happens.” Thomas MacDonagh could have made the 
lofty answer of Oisin. He surely loved the music of the thing 
that happened. He followed the music that meant the language 
revival, the music that meant the Volunteer movement, the music 
that meant insurrection. And at last he stood up to the music that 
meant defeat and death. In memory of him we will often repeat 
the words he has written in this book: “It is well for us that 
our workers are poets and our poets workers...... And it is well 
too that here still that cause which is identified, without under- 
thought of commerce, with the cause of God and Right and Free- 
dom, the cause which has been the great theme of our poetry, may 
any day call the poets to give their lives in the old service.” 
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TO MY GUARDIAN ANGEL. . 
At Lustleigh, Devon, September. 


BY EMILY HICKEY. 


ANGEL mine, I am glad to be 

Here in this beautiful hill country ; 

Glad, so glad, to have left the town, 

And see the blue instead of the brown. 
Oh, such a wonder of purple and blue, 
Lovely, my angel even to you 

Who know the ineffable heights that rise 
In the smile of God our Father’s eyes. 


Tell me, is it not easier far 

To be good where space and coloring are, 
Here, in the glory of Lustleigh down, 
Than far to the east, in London Town? 


Friend of the kind, wise brow, I wot 

I speak as a child that knoweth not. 

But oh, thank God for these hills so dear; 
And God, thank God that He brought me here. 
Angel mine, to whom it is given 

To know the glorious heights of heaven, 
To drink from the undefiléd rills 

That rise in the everlasting hills, 

Teach me, through these my mortal eyes 
Something of them to realize; 

Learning, in this my mortal spell, 

The invisible things by the visible. 

Bid hills of Devon whisper me 

Thought of what heaven’s fair heights must be, 
Those heights that Mary in spirit trod 
As she carried the happy news of God 
In swiftness all unhurriedly 

To her blessed kin of the hill country, 
All the while that her spirit fair 

Was breathing the dear own-country air 
Far above earthly joys and ills, 

On the heights of the everlasting hills. 
Help me to gain the footing sure 

Of those the dear Lord counteth pure, 
On the glorious hills that Mary knew, 
And ever calleth her children to. 





PURE GOLD. 
BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


I. 


exon) LANDING at the open gateway of the lower pasture, 
yl waiting for the last stray cow to come ambling in, 
and calling to that leisurely creature with short, im- 
patient ejaculations, “ Co-boss! co-boss!” Mary Reid 
suddenly looked up to see her son Davy striding 
across the field toward her. She gave the red cow a 
half-friendly, half-disciplinary whack as she put up the bars behind 
the silly, floundering hoofs, and turned to ask her boy: 

“Are you through at the quarry?” 

“Through? No. But I quit anyway. I’m going to help you.” 

The deep-set eyes of the old mother—for Mary Reid was an 
old woman, old before her time—looked lovingly at her son. “ You 
didn’t need to,” she said. “ Perhaps you’d better go back.” 

Davy made no response, for at that moment the red cow was 
stretching her neck over the fence and nibbling at the corn. He 
dashed for her. 

It was September, and already the shadows of fence posts and 
tall poplars were lengthening on field and lane; not sunset yet, but 
the end of day was nearing. The shadows of the long legs of 
Davy made fantastic contortions as he ran down the pasture. The 
mother followed him with a brave quickening in her weary pace— 
she had been at the back-breaking work of potato-digging all after- 
noon. 

An old woman? Yes, old before her time, with her fifty years 
weighing sometimes with more than the burden of seventy on her. 
And yet, despite the patient shadow of tragedy that brooded in her 
sunken eyes; with all her work-worn figure, her fine-wrinkled skin, 
her thinned gray hair (beneath whose scanty locks still showed some 
shadowy faded gold), with all her broken stride, the quick-and-halt 
of a driven weary body, and with all the lost lights dying in her hol- 
low eyes, she was not old; for through her faded visage and time- 
wrecked form a something youthful flashed and spoke, as a spirit, 
daring and desperate, might peer through a veil; the Ghost of Youth 
looking out, all unknown to its owner, upon the world it had lost, 
the world indeed, that it had scarcely known, yet would not be denied. 

Davy waited for his mother at the upper bars, and together 
they drove the cows into the barnyard for the evening milking. 
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The boy, his stalwart fofm well filled out for his eighteen years, tried 
to manage things; got the stool and the pails, and wanted to go on 
with the milking; begged that he might, pleaded, almost quarreled. 
But no. 

“Go back to your father! No, Davy Reid! Do you hear? I'll 
be all right!” 

And so Mrs. Amos Reid did the milking that night as she had 
done night after night for many years. And she was happy because 
her son loved her so loyally. 

She had not had much love in her life, except that fund from 
which she herself was ever giving forth. Her husband, older than 
she by more than twenty years, was “ queer;” that was his “ repu- 
tation.” Indeed, for many years, Amos Reid was a source of curi- 
osity, fear, and even of pride in the township—for folks of the coun- 
tryside enjoy their neighborhood celebrities just as keenly and just as 
exclusively as great cities revel in and advertise their famous ones. 
He and his wife had come there some twenty years before, very 
poor and very strange; mortgaged themselves to a small rockbed of 
a good-for-nothing farm; and settled down. There was an air of 
mystery about them from the very first. 

He was undoubtedly a celebrity. With his straight spare form, 
which never stooped with age, despite his seventy-odd years, and his 
handsome white-haired head, his white beard (white save for the 
yellowing of the tobacco stains of a lifetime), and above all with his 
strangely veiled eyes, which were full of a weird pale-blue fire, eyes 
that never lost their passionate gaze, no matter what the mood or the 
expression, but looked out at all comers through their odd blinding 
film with defiance and suspicion, old Amos Reid was a figure to be 
remembered as well as feared. He was dressed always the same— 
denim overalls patched, frayed, stained and caked with the sand- 
stone mud of his quarry; a blue flannel shirt with white buttons 
(the shirt always open at the throat, revealing the old hairy breast 
and the brown neck, seared and wrinkled with age), and always 
tight-buttoned at the wrist; the cuffs, too, secured with big white 
buttons—the bony, sunbaked hands, with their black-nailed fingers 
protruding from those cuffs with a sort of wild, sinewy strength 
that seemed to dart and clutch at you while he talked—if talk he 
would. He was a silent man. 

The well on the Reid’s farm was only ten or twelve feet deep, 
cut in the solid rock; but never was there cleaner, purer water. It 
was always ice-cold, and on hot days folks from town, passing on 
the road, would often stop for a drink. Many made the well an 
excuse for a halt at the farm, brought by curiosity, to see old Reid 
and try to get him to talk and “show his specimens;” others, for 
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a neighborly word with Mrs. Reid, whom all the countryside respected 
—respected, indeed, too deeply to show pity. If it was around noon- 
time, they would be sure to find her busy in the kitchen, cooking 
the meal for old Amos and the hired man—if there was a hired 
man—but were it forenoon or afternoon, she would be in the garden, 
hoeing or weeding, or else in the field running the reaper, pitching 
hay, driving the team; and in the evening, cooking again, milking, 
and then back to the garden till darkness made her put up her hoe, 
straighten her weary and creaking back, and come into the house. 

And the old man, where was he to be found? Amos Reid was 
always in one place, never anywhere else, come day, come night; he 
was in the quarry. 

The quarry was a sandstone pit dug out of the side of the hill 
back of the house. From twenty years of cutting and excavating it 
had become a sheer cliff some sixty feet in height, scarred and torn, 
cut and dug, with boulders and heaps of white sand at its base, and 
always a planking leading from the thin thread that Paper Jack 
Creek made, thirty yards away, up into the newest and latest exca- 
vation. Upon this white hillside and the white floor of sand at its 
base, the hot sun beat down in daytime, till it was like a bit of 
Death Valley Desert; and in the night it gleamed like a ghost under 
the stars, or in the moonlight took on a wild cavernous eee 
that was sepulchral and uncanny. 

The house was a hundred feet south of Paper “— so that 
the stream cut evenly in two the space between the house and the base 
of the quarry. The north windows commanded a view of the entire 
cliff, with the green bluffs, from which it thrust itself, sloping away 
to east and west, surmounted by a barb-wire fence; and beyond a 
grove of oaks. A man standing on the crest of that bluff could 
see down into the rooms of Amos Reid’s house; and were he to 
look over its roof, his eyes would meet, a quarter of a mile away, 
other sloping hills, green and rounded with grain and hay. It was 
a shallow, narrow valley, with Paper Jack running like a thread 
through its centre, and, half a mile to the west, widening out to 
a pond, where always at a set hour in the afternoon, the cows 
stood knee deep in the water under the jack-oaks’ shade, and switched 
flies. Then, to bring his gaze back to the house again, he would 
see that the north porch, or veranda, as it was called, had been made 
into a sort of cabin, a shed with a door and window, an extension, as 
it were, from the house itself. It was in this shed that Amos Reid 
slept. Along the window sill were ranged bottles and glasses, con- 
taining white sand, a various collection of grit and rock—his “ speci- 
mens.” 

That quarry at the back of Reid’s house—or it might be better 
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said, those bottles on his window sill—contained the secret of the old 
man’s life, as well as the secret of his wife’s quiet drudgery. He 
imagined the quarry was a gold mine; he imagined, thought, dreamed 
nothing else. He drudged, too; he spent his days digging in the 
rock and sand without company, his only living companion the king- 
fisher who had built a nest in a crevice near the top of the quarry; 
and that scarlet-headed marauder, flashing his brilliancy in the sun- 
light up from the white sandstone and darting across the bright blue 
heavens, even had he been heeded, would have given very little time 
and less comfort to the solitary old delver below him. 

Sometimes old man Reid would have a helper hired; even two 
or three. But none of them stayed long, and they were employed 
only when a chance came to sell some of the quarry rock for barn 
foundations. More often the rock purchaser did the quarrying him- 
self, and brought his own men, old Reid watching them with a quiet 
sort of insane jealousy as they cut and hoisted and hauled, sometimes 
even running after a load to search with his wild old eye and touch 
again with his bony fingers some boulder that gleamed over-bright 
in the sun. It was only bare necessity that would drive him to sell 
rock at all, the thought of a new shaft sunk in his ‘‘ gold mine,” the cer- 
tainty that he had struck a vein at last that needed simply to be traced 
to its lode to yield up millions, sweeping him on in desperation to the 
mad alternative of selling some of his precious stone—yes, tons of 
it, tons worth millions, maybe!—for the foundations of hay barns and 
cow stables! 

To old Amos Reid, that quarry back of the house was El Dorado. 
And to his wife Mary what? Did she, too, dream sometimes that wealth 
after all might be hidden in that bluff that glared over them in the sum- 
mer heat, and frowned on them and bit at them with the fury of wind- 
driven snow in winter? No. If ever she felt that dream veiling her 
senses, then her hoe would flash faster through the corn, or the whip 
would crack over the team on the reaper with a sudden quirt that made 
old dapple Fanny’s ears start. To Mary there was only forty acres of 
poor farm land, a team of horses, a few cows and calves, pigs and 
chickens, all to be kept going, not only for a living’s sake, but to 
build a future for her boy. It was that boy and his future that kept 
her Ghost of Youth persistent. 

The mother had managed to keep the boy in school; it was only 
a short walk from town; and then he had entered high school, and 
now had finished his second year. From the time he was able to 
wield a pick, old Amos Reid had trained Davy to delve and dig in 
the quarry. The boy would reach home from school about five 
o'clock, and from then on to dark would toil and sweat in the sand- 
stone; and, of course, most of his summer holidays were spent in it. 
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But if his shoulders ached with the swing and stroke of the pick, his 
heart, as he grew older, ached sorer still—no, it burned—at sight of 
his mother milking the cows, bending over the hoe, on her knees 
weeding the onions, the very smell of which he hated because they 
stained her hands and clothes. Many a time, just as he had done 
today, he had watched his chance and slipped down to the stable 
to help her—almost to quarrel with her for the chance to seize the 
pail and the stool and finish the milking, over which her poor back 
was breaking. How often, with tears, she would drive him away. 

“ Go back to your father, Davy! It'll be all right!” 

This was the life the mother lived, slaving body and bones for 
the husband she loved with such fidelity, for the boy she worshipped. 
With her poor old head dug into the flank of the cow, and her 
fingers flying at the milking, while the warm creamy stream made 
foamy hollow music in the pail, she would think of that boy of hers 
when he was a round, rosy baby at her breast, and her withered 
body would thrill at the sweet full thought. And then she would look 
up and across the yard toward the quarry, to hear the muffled blow 
of his pick, to picture him fine and stalwart, toiling there, rebellious 
and loyal; and a happy smile would light her face. 


II. 

That night Davy came into her room, when she had thought 
him fast asleep long ago, and sitting down on her bed said with a 
determined voice: ‘“ Mother, I’ve made up my mind. I can’t stand 
it any longer. If father would only talk to me, even!” The hot 
tears scalded his eyes, and the mother’s thin arms reached up from 
the bed and encircled his strong neck that throbbed with choked- 
up sobs. ; 

“Why, Davy!” she said, smiling up at him, that smile which 
was for him alone, which made her a young girl again. “ Now, I 
am surprised at you! Don’t ask father to talk—you know I’ve told 
you he quit talking twenty years ago!” She tried to make light of it. 

“Oh, I can’t stand it! I can’t stand it!” the boy repeated in 
a burst of feeling. ‘I’m not going back to school. I’m going to stay 
home and help you.” 

“Hush! You’ll wake him, Davy!” 

“Wake him! Don’t worry! He’s awake, out there in the shed 
with his shotgun, watching that everlasting gold mine! I’m going 
to stay home and help you, and I’ll never lift a pick in that quarry 


_ again! I can’t stand it!” 


“T stand it, Davy. I’ve stood it twenty years. Maybe I 
couldn’t have stood it, if you hadn’t come. Oh, my big boy, if you only 
knew! You're like your father was once. Don’t be too hard on 
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him. Maybe he’ll be himself again, some day. Besides,” and the 
tired mother lay back on her pillow, “ besides we musn’t talk about 
it. Least said, soonest mended, Davy,” she sighed. 

“Oh, it’s been too long mending! We’ve got to talk about itt 
I’m going to talk about it. I’ve made up my mind. Gold! Why 
doesn’t he give up that crazy notion?” 

“He can’t. I’ve told you that. Your father was hard hit, Davy. 
Think of a man whose whole life’s dream was to go to California 
and find gold, suddenly losing everything—everything, Davy—just 
at the moment when his dream was coming true! That was to be our 
honeymoon. We had everything ready; we were starting. And 
oh, Davy, your father was a grand big man then—full of hope 
and cheer—he used to get up singing in the morning. Everyone 
liked him; he had a sweet good nature—like you; yes, like you. And, 
remember, everything he planned and hoped was for me, Davy— 
don’t forget that! And then he trusted a sharper, Ben Adams, and 
gave him all his savings to buy up a claim in California. And the 
very day we were going West—oh, Davy, I can’t ever forget it!— 
the very day we were starting out, we got news that Ben Adams, 
the man we had trusted so much, had murdered his partner and got 
off with every cent of our savings.” 

Mary Reid was sitting straight up in bed by this time, and had 
caught Davy’s hand in a grip that shivered with the burst of emo- 
tion that overwhelmed her. Then she went on: 

“Your poor father!—your poor father changed that day. He 
looked at me, Davy, oh, with such a look—it’s in his eyes yet. There 
was everything in it, but mostly, I think, grief and shame, to see how 
our dreams were shattered forever. I begged him to believe that 
it was all nothing to me, that I didn’t care so long as it was not he 
who was murdered—that maybe we were only given that loss to save 
us from a worse loss out in the West. I had fought and fought 
against his dream of a gold mine, and warned and warned him against 
setting his heart on riches—I didn’t want him ever to get greedy 
or mean. There wasn’t a mean bone in his body, Davy, but some- 
how his mind was set so long on gold mining, when the shock came 
he just cursed God for his luck, and swore he’d never pray again 
till he’d found gold—and he’s been that way ever since. He didn’t 
answer me that first day, he couldn’t; and he just fairly quit talking 
then, even to me, unless when he had to. You musn’t quarrel, you 
musn’t excite him or blame him, Davy. It turned his head a little. 
The shock was too much, and they say people like that can’t ever 
really get their senses back until they suffer some other shock just 
as bad as the first. He'll never be the same again until he finds his 
gold.” 
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“And that’ll be never! ” Davy cried. 

“Yes, but I’ve seen him grow better at times when he thought 
he’d found it.” ; 

“But he cursed God, he cursed God!” the boy whispered to 
himself. 

“Don’t, Davy, don’t! He didn’t mean it!” 

“Oh, that’s you, mother!” Davy’s hands smoothed her pillow 
as she lay back exhausted. “ You’d find an excuse anyway. But 
you know what people think, and say, too, that it’s nothing but greed 
and selfishness.” 

“Davy Reid! Don’t ever say that! Don’t let anyone ever say 
it!” There was command ringing in her half-whispered words. 
“ Shame on people that misjudge him so!” 

“ Yes, and they laugh at him, too.” 

“Oh, don’t think of it, my boy! Let them laugh at us.” How 
subtly, how deftly, she changed to “us,” to cover the boy with the 
strong wing of her loyalty to his father. “ This is our farm—as long 
as we keep the interest paid on it. It’s our farm, and if we want to 
dig up our hillsides, it’s our own business.” 

Perhaps Davy Reid did not fully realize the overpowering love, 
the sublime nobility of his mother’s loyal soul, either at that moment 
or long afterward; but certain it is, he would have gone out into the 
quarry the next morning not half unwillingly and with new thoughts 
and a changing heart toward his father, had not this secret talk be- 
tween him and his mother been at that very moment interrupted by 
a step and a thud—the thud of his father’s rifle-butt on the floor. 
The old man, gun in hand, white haired, fully dressed, stood like an 
apparition in the doorway. 

Mary Reid sank back on her pillow with a look in her wan face 
that flashed a sudden new intelligence to Davy’s mind. In that look 
he saw, for the first time, as he turned quickly to the figure in the 
doorway, that his mother, under all her bravery and loyalty, was 
afraid. 

“‘ Go to bed,” she whispered, as the boy rose and faced his father. 

“ What’s the matter?” Davy asked, as he stepped toward the old 
man. “Is there someone in the quarry?” 

“No,” his father answered. “ What are you talking about?” 

The mother lay still in her bed; under the sheet her hand was 
pressed against her heart to still its beating. Never in years had 
Davy’s father come into her room, or paid any heed to their little 
night-time “‘ confabs,” as they called them; never in all his life be- 


fore had he asked them what they talked about. 
“ What are you talking about?” 
“T was telling mother—” 
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Mary Reid raised herself in the bed. “Davy was feeling bad,” 
she began. , 

“ He needn’t feel bad—what is he feeling bad about? He doesn’t 
know what’s good for him. He doesn’t know that he’s the richest— 
do you hear, the richest young man in St. Croix County today, tonight, 
this very minute! Do you hear?” The old man strode to the window, 
and threw open the heavy green shutters. ‘‘ The richest—the richest! 
Gold! Look there!” 

Davy gave his head an angry toss; but his mother, throwing back 
the bed clothes, went to her husband—giving Davy’s arm a little clutch, 
half caress, half command, as she stepped across the floor in her night- 
gown. 

“Tt wasn’t that, Amos, that Davy was feeling bad about,” she 
said placing her hand on the old man’s arm. “It was the work—he 
wants to stay at home from school—foolish boy!” She flashed a 
loving, a reassuring glance, at Davy. 

“School? He’s done with school! I’ve decided that.” The 
eyes of the old man seemed to bore through the boy as they turned 
their restless gaze on him. 

“Do you know what I’ve found?” he went on, his voice rising 
again in excitement. “I’ve struck that lode—there’s thousands in it, 
thousands. See!” He waved his hand toward the quarry, standing 
white in the moonlight. 

“ We'll get to work on it tomorrow. We've got it! We’ve got it!” 

“Father.” Davy stepped between his mother and the trembling 
old man; he even set her aside, as it were, with a gesture, as he faced 
the agitated figure by the window. “ You heard what mother said— 
that I wanted to stay out of school. I do. I’m going to. But it’s 
not to go digging into that quarry out there again. No, sir!” 

“What?” The old man’s voice was almost a scream. 

“T’m going to stay home this fall; I’m going to help mother with 
the farm.” 

Here she interposed. “ But, Davy, Davy, you can do both!” 

“No, I can’t do both. I won’t do both. I’m sick of it. I won’t 
ever set foot in that damned quarry again!” 

“Oh, my boy! My boy! Amos, Amos, don’t listen to him!” 

“T’m sorry, I’m sorry, mother!” the boy cried out, “ but I can’t 
help it. It is a damned quarry; its the damnation of us all. I’m done 
with it, done with it!” 

Old Amos Reid was shaking with a rage that flashed fire from 
his wild eyes. He pounded the butt of his rifle on the floor, and 
shouted at the trembling stripling before him and the frightened 


woman. 
“Damned! Damned! I'll d—— you! Don’t talk to me like 
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that! You'll put foot in that quarry, and you'll stay there, if I have 
to tie you up, you young beggar! You'll talk to me, will you, about 
what you’ll do! Damned, eh? I’ve a notion to drive you off the place 
and give the whole mine to the next tramp that comes along! Fool! 
You’re a fool! You don’t know what’s good for you! There’s gold 
out there, riches, thousands, millions, and you’d walk over it! You'll 
stay home, and you'll do as you’re told! You'll go out there now and 
stay there for the night, do you hear? After this we'll keep a night 
watch on the place, or we’ll lose the whole thing right under our very 
noses! That'll do!” 

The old man turned to step toward the door; but Davy caught 
him by the arm, caught him with a strength and a passion that swept 
to the boy’s very finger tips. ‘“ Wait!” he oried, with an impatient 
toss of his head to shake off his mother who tried to halt him. 
“Wait! You heard what I said!” His eyes flashed fire back into 
the wild fire of his father’s eyes; his fingers still clutched the old 
man’s sleeve. “I'll never go into that quarry again! I’ll stay out of 
school, and I’ll work the farm, but you'll never get me into that crazy 
hole again! I don’t care what you do; I'll not make a fool of myself 
and mother any longer, having the whole town talk of how she drives 
the team and plows and hoes—never! Never! Just to keep me at 
school and humor your crazy ideas about gold mines! Gold mines! 
You’ve spent enough on that rock pile already to keep the whole place 
going. Everybody’s talking about you. You're the curiosity of the 
neighborhood, making mother slave like a hired man—and I wasting 
my time digging in the sand for you! What do you think you’d eat 
if mother didn’t keep things going, I wonder? You can take your 
gold mine and give it to the tramps—I wish you would! Oh, I 
wish you would! I’m done with it! And so is mother here—done 
with it! done with it! Drive me off! Drive me off! I can get a job 
somewhere and earn enough to keep my mother alive anyway! 
Oh—!” 

The boy’s wild vehemence ended in a cry of despair and anger, 
and before it had left his lips the old man had raised his fist and 
struck at his son with the fury of a maniac. But Davy was quick; 
he received only a glancing blow on the forehead as he dodged, and 
as the mother sprang between the infuriated pair. 

“Davy! Davy!” she cried. “Be quiet! No, no! Don’t strike! 
Don’t raise your hand! Don’t strike your father! Be quiet! Be 
quiet! ” 

“Get out of the way!” the father shouted to her. “ Get out of 
the way!” He was ready to kill, and she knew it. 

“Amos! Amos! You never struck the boy before!” 

“No, but I should have! I’ll teach him!” He swung the gun by 
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the barrel, and in his fury would have beaten open the heads of wife 
and son both, had they not retreated toward the bed. Then Davy 
broke away from his mother’s grasp and darted across the room, in- 
stinctively aiming to lead his insane father away from his mother; and 
just as quickly the old man swung on him, and the boy only made his 
escape by springing to the window sill and leaping down into the garden. 
“Mother! Mother,” he cried as he disappeared, “look out!” And at 
that moment the old man fell, dizzy and exhausted, by the window, the 
gun clattering over the sill into the garden. 

Mary Reid was by her husband’s side in an instant, raising him 
up. He panted, breathless for a minute; then he turned on her that 
same look which twenty years before she had seen for the first time, 
and her heart melted and her fear fled. 

“Davy!” she called. But at that the old man groaned. “ Never! 
Never again!” he cried. “Help me up!” He braced himself, one 
hand on each side of the window, and there framed in the moonlight, 
pallid and shaken with passion, he spoke the last words his son heard 
him utter for many a day: “Go away! Go away! Go away!” 

The old harsh voice died out to a whimper, and the gaunt man 
turned and strode out of the room, his wife following silently. She 
followed him to his cot in the shed, and saw him throw himself upon 
it. She watched a little while, and waited, not for a sign from him, 
but for some sound of Davy’s returning. No sound came. Then, in 
her bare feet, her gray gold hair disheveled and falling down her 
shoulders, she went out to find her boy. When she was a safe distance 
from the house, peering into the moonlight and its shadows, she called 
to him. 

“Davy, Davy! Where are you?” 

A figure rose up out of the darkness near the granary and came 
out into the light. 

“Oh, mother, what have I done!” the boy cried, throwing his 
arms about her. “And your poor feet walking on the rough 
ground.” 

She took him by the hand and led him to the well, and there they 
sat down in the shadow, the boy removing his coat and putting it 
around her shoulder. 

“ There, there, don’t worry, Davy,” she whispered. 

“ But will you come with me, mother? Will you run away with 
me?” 

She tried to smile. ‘“ Wouldn’t that be fine!” she said. “A boy 
running away with his mother! But, oh, Davy,” and her voice filled 
with tears, “ you shouldn’t have, you shouldn’t have! ” 

“T couldn’t help it. He made me. It’s done now. I’m going 
away. I’ve got to go away.” 
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To his surprise, his mother did not remonstrate. “ Yes,” she 
answered. “ For a little while; I think it would be best.” 

“ But you, mother! Oh, the minute I left your side I was sorry. 
I did it to get him after me. But I can’t leave you.” 

“ Foolish boy,” was her soft response. ‘“‘ Now listen! Never for 
one minute, for one minute, do you hear, worry or fret about me. I 
am all right. I am the only one who can manage your father. He will 
be quiet now for a long time, unless something else happens to excite 
him. That’s why you’d better go away awhile.” 

“Such a mother!” The boy seized her hands and covered them 
with kisses. “ Such a brave and patient and wise mother 0’ mine!” 
It was these sweetheart ways of her big boy that kept her spirit young, 
and the fountain of youth in her heart as clear and deep as the well- 
spring by which they sat there in the moonlight, clear and deep and 
placid, be her old body as toil-worn and racked as it might. 

“T’ve got it all planned out already,” she said. “ Trust me for 
a schemer! You sleep up in the hay loft tonight, and early in the 
morning I’ll bring you your grip and things. Then you go into 
town, and go to Mrs. Riddle’s and stay there and go to school.” 

“No, I can’t do it!” There was no mistaking the boy’s de- 
termination. ‘I won’t go to school, living easy at a boarding house 
and you slaving here. I won't do it.” 

“ Then you must take the morning train down to Riverfalls and 
stay there. I have money enough.” 

“T’ll go to Riverfalls, but I won’t go to school. I’ll go to work. 
Listen!” 

There was the sound of a footstep in the house, and the boy 
and his mother became rigid in their listening. Then, after a second’s 
pause, “ Stay here on this side of the well,” she whispered, slipping 
the coat off her shoulders, “and when you hear me close the door, 
run over to the barn.’”’ She rose, and stooping down, let him kiss 
her good-night, his lips on her soft old faded cheek, just as if she were 
bending over his bed, and then she went back to the house. 

The old man was at the door, and, as she came up, he set his 
eyes on her in that searching way she knew so well. But she took 
his arm with a firm hold and closed the door behind them; and with- 
out a word he went back to his room. And she returned to hers. 
When she pushed back one of the shutters at which Davy had caught 
in his jump through the window, to make more light now in the room 
for the work of gathering up and packing the boy’s belongings, which 
were mostly kept in her closet, she paused a moment and looked out, 
her hands clasped in prayer, the moonlight falling on her face. It was 
an old and faded face, and her eyes were sunken and hollow and filled 
with tears. But hope and courage were shining in them, too. 
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III. 


Davy was eighteen when he left home. 

In the next two years things went on with Amos Reid about as 
usual, while Mary worked harder than ever. She received letters every 
week, and even oftener, from the boy. He had gone to the southern 
part of the state and secured a position in a grain elevator; he was 
earning a dollar and a quarter a day and sent his mother two dollars 
and a half each week—sometimes more. This, he wrote her over and 
over again, was to help pay for a kitchen girl, or the hired man; or, 
quite often, it was to buy her some dainty to wear or to eat. He was 
a faithful lover to his “old sweetheart,” and he never could guess 
what sweetness and light his letters and his devotion brought into his 
mother’s life. But she gave none of his money to kitchen girls or 
hired men, nor bought dainties to eat or wear. She put the money 
safely away and added to it—egg-money, garden-money, calf-money, 
every old cent she could scrape together or spare. It was her great, 
sweet secret. The boy would some day have enough to go to col- 
lege—that was her dream. 

Since that early dawn of his departure, when she had bade him 
good-bye with many kisses and not a tear, he had not returned; first 
because she would not have it— “ Wait,” she would write, “ I know 
best;” and then, because his work would not permit it. But always 
his letters were full of the glad day when he would see her again. 

Old Amos Reid knew nothing of these letters. Mary had quickly 
learned that it was useless to talk about them. He paid no heed. More 
than ever he was wholly entirely absorbed in the quarry. He had sold 
a few loads of rock; he had found a dozen new “ leads,” and sunk 
shafts and gathered specimens; he dug and delved day and night—if 
the night were bright enough. 

He talked as little as ever to wife or neighbor. But one day, 
late in the afternoon, while Mary was filling the calf-troughs and 
teaching one fawn-eyed youngster of her stockyard to drink out of a 
pail, by dipping her fingers into the milk and giving them to the little 
hungry bunting calf to suck, old Amos came striding over to her, and, 
waiting impatiently for her to finish her task, beckoned her to come 
with him. She set the pail down by the well-box and wiping her 
hands in her apron, followed him. 

Mary Reid did not go into the quarry much; in fact many a 
stranger or passer-by, stopping to see it, could have boasted of more 
knowledge of Amos Reid’s gold mine than could his wife. But if its 
diggings and cuttings were only half familiar to her eyes, the pick and 
shovel that had made them had nevertheless dug and chopped into her 
life and heart. This is what she was thinking as she followed her 
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husband up the boards, stepping around a wheelbarrow that stood on 
the gangway, and entered a cave that had been newly excavated. At 
its dark end were the stakes and boards of a shaft. 

The old man, as agile and quick as ever, and now fired with a 
renewed energy and eagerness, climbed over the shaft and went down 
the ladder that was nailed to its side. Mary leaned over and watched 
him. The shaft was not deep, and in a minute he was standing in its 
bottom, his feet straddling a stream that trickled through, and had 
lighted a lantern—an old dark-lantern it was, that had been his guide 
for years; it was indeed a relic of the wreck of his fortune and his 
hopes of long ago, a lantern that he had bought with much pride and 
high hopes in the days that he had dreamed of gold-mining in Cali- 
fornia. 

The lantern lit, he threw the light around on the rocky enclosure. 
Mary could see the old white head bent down to scrutinize the walls, 
and a little thrill of pity and tenderness swept through her and filled 
her faithful old eyes. “ Dear God, if it could be!” she whispered, in 
the ardor of her loving heart, and gasped at herself in the same moment 
for daring even to think of hope. 

“Hah!” came the exultant cry of the old man, and he thrust 
the lantern closer to the rock. “There it is! See?” He looked up 
at his wife, and suddenly seizing the little hand pick that lay at his 
feet, began to beat away at the rock. She could see nothing but the 
wavering, moving light as it shifted about in his left hand, while he 
hacked away with his right. In a minute he had chopped out what he 
wanted, and started up the ladder. Why did her heart begin to beat 
so fast? Had she not been fooled over and over again, until her mind 
was dead to this foolish hope of gold? 

Amos clambered out of the shaft, and pushing Mary ahead of 
him out to the entrance of the cave, followed her into the light. Then 
he caught at her sleeve, and with trembling hands gave her the lump 
of rock which he had brought up from the underground. He said 
nothing for a moment and she was as silent as he—and almost as 
much excited; for again, after a lapse of many years, he had strangely 
and suddenly communicated to her something of the trembling fires 
that fumed in his unsatisfied spirit. 

“There it is! Pure gold!” he whispered at last, and Mary saw 
it—gold, pure gold it seemed, glittering there in its dull bed, rich and 
opulent in its terrible promise. 

“Oh, Amos!” she gasped. Was it true, after all? Her head 
swam, and she sat down on the wheelbarrow to regain her composure. 

“There it is!” was all he could say. Her eyes suddenly filled 
with tears, and she looked up at him with a trembling lip. And with 
that glance the poor old man before her fell on his knees, and bury- 
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ing his face in her lap, sobbed out, over and over again, “ There it is! 
There it is!” 

Tears streamed down Mary Reid’s wrinkled face, as she clasped 
her old husband’s head; tears of joy—but, oh, not for the love of 
gold, but for the love of his dear old heart, which seemed again, 
for that heavenly moment, to be beating up to hers with life and 
strength unclouded by any foolish dream. 

“Oh, Amos, Amos, dear Amos, don’t be too sure! Don’t be too 
sure!” was all that she could say, all the love of her soul crying out 
in the warning; for it was he whom she wanted back, not riches nor 
gold; and if this was only another empty hope, then she knew he would 
be more than ever lost to her in the cloud of his fanatic dream. 


IV. 


“The sample of rock is a close-grained, plagioclase, feldspar, 
augite rock, probably diabase, carrying a vein of some geolite mineral, 
possibly Thomsonite, in which is embedded the copper pyrite or chal- 
copyrite—one of the forms of ‘fool’s gold’ which sometimes carries gold, 
but in all likelihood there is no warrant for putting any value on it.” 

That was the verdict a week afterward. In that interval Mary 
had swung on the pendulum of hope so many times that by the day the 
assay was delivered, she had almost regained her old composure, and 
the fatal decision made only a dull pain in her heart. All her thought 
and all her anxiety was for Amos. She watched him with a sharp 
and searching eye. But what did he do? Not storm, nor rave; only 
took the assayer’s letter over to the cupboard, folded it and put it 
away. “ We'll show them!” was all he said. Then he went back to 
his digging, and that night brought a whole wheelbarrow full of the 
precious rock up to the house. 

“ The cellar,” he said to Mary, in his dogged and laconic way, 
and forthwith opened a trap door on the outside of the house, and 
carried the rock, armful after armful, into the basement. 

He began now to stay up all night, or a good part of it, to guard his 
treasure; sometimes even remaining out in the quarry, but more often 
seated by the window of his sleeping shed, his gun resting on the sill. 
Mary would beg him to go to bed, but he was obdurate. He must get 
someone to help him, she said; he must sell some more quarry stone— 
Andersons had been after a load only a day or so before. He could not 
keep up this daytime digging and nighttime vigil. It would kill him. 

“Whom can I trust? Whom can I trust?” That was the question 
that bothered him. He had grown suspicious of everyone; visitors 
to the quarry he would no longer permit. His gun was always handy, 
and the countryside grew afraid of him. His name was bugaboo for 
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naughty children. “I'll give you to Old Man Reid!” was the threat 
of foolish mothers to the naughty young ones. And the young ones 
who had deviltry enough in them to dare, would sometimes lead their 
trembling playmates to the edge of the quarry and roll stones down 
to torment the old man, who gave them hate in exchange for their 
terror or their temerity. But such tricks were never played while 
Mrs. Reid was in sight. The youngsters were not afraid of her; 
tather, they liked her. She had even given them rides on the reaper, 
and had let them into the yard to see her peacocks “spread their 
tails.” She kept the peacocks because they cleaned the potato patch 
of bugs. Their melancholy cry at dusk, when they were “ calling for 
rain,” as she put it, sometimes touched her for a moment with sadness. 
But not for long; she had no time for sadness. 

The letters she received from Davy were her food and drink. 
In midsummer she began to plan what her Christmas gift to him would 
be. It was always a book. To keep him interested in schooling and 
hopeful always of college was her great aim. She used to be afraid 
that he would get weaned away from that idea, and settle into the 
rut of everyday work. And her son must be a scholar! Her food 
and drink these letters were, indeed. She spent all her spare time 
writing to him, and he used to marvel at the pages she could fill, of 
the most compelling interest, telling of the farm, the chickens, the 
stock, with often a pleasant little reminiscence of her girlhood days 
woven into the chronicle: ‘“ Bunty, the new calf, has four white spots 
on his red coat, exactly like the little calf your grandfather ‘gave me 
on my sixth birthday. I never can forget that darling, foolish little 
stumbling creature! I always had a feeling that I couldn’t love her 
really until I had picked her up in my arms. Imagine your old mammy 
a little six-year old girl carrying a fat stiff-legged calf around in her 
arms!” What boy with even half or a quarter of the fine spirit 
Mary Reid’s son had inherited from her could fail to respond to the 
charm of those letters of hers, interesting, ‘‘newsy” as he always’ 
called them, and, without speaking the word, breathing in every line 
the most tender and enfolding love? She used to plan those let- 
ters deliberately—sentence after sentence; not a word in them but 
was a prayer and a caress. And the exquisite care put into them was 
all designed to teach him, silently, out of the lore of her own school- 
ma’am days. In the long ago she had dreamed of how she would her- 
self teach and train her boy, and it was thus she realized her dream. 

One day, on hands and knees in the onion patch and raising her 
head to rest her weary back just a moment, while her mind was 
“ writing to Davy,” at full speed, she spied a man going in toward the 
house from the road. “ He looks like a tramp,” she said to herself as 
she got stiffy up and made her way across the garden. “He is a 
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tramp,” she concluded as she neared him. “ Well, there’s not a woman 
in the township who doesn’t believe that her own individual door- 
post is specially marked by those undesirables—but maybe he’s hungry, 
or thirsty; and I’d rather have him drink his fill of God’s brew from 
the bottom of our well than go into town and drink whisky.” 

By this time the tramp had his hat off. He was respectful, and 
had manners; but what a woeful specimen of humanity he was! Old, 
in the first place; bald-headed, with a fringe of white straggly hair; 
with eyes wasted and bleared; a frame gaunt with the marks of 
disease or dissipation, or both, and the look of a hunted rabbit on him. 

He wanted something to eat; and Mary, with a sigh for her 
unfinished job in the onion bed, listened a moment to his protesta- 
tions of willingness to work, and then bade him sit on the porch 
while she prepared him something. Very hot and weary he sat there. 
There was nothing whatever of the tough bravado of the everyday 
tramp about him. He was worn to meekness. He was old. 

When Mary came out from the pantry with “ the usual! ”—as she 
called it—bread and molasses—“ it goes good with a cup of cold 
milk ”’—she saw her husband coming toward the house, his gun in 
his hand. The tramp saw him, too—saw the gun—and his look of 
a rabbit run to ground grew more pitiable as he rose and stretched 
out a furtive hand to take the food Mary offered him. “ You must 
be thirsty, too,” she said. “T’ll get you some milk.” 

She kept her big milk cans half-submerged in the water-trough 
on the shady side of the well. She was “into the can,” as they say 
on the farm, dipping for a cup of the cool milk, when Amos stepped 
up. He paused at the well, and regarded the stranger with that queer 
look of his which so disconcerted people—stared at him till the 
wanderer was afraid to swallow—till the milk Mary handed him, 
spilling in his shaky hand, went down his throat—a great relief. 

Something in Mary’s heart stirred to pity for this poor tramp, 
so much older than the usual hobo, as she gave Amos a glance, and 
then reached for the cup to get the beggar a second drink. As she 
gave it to him she said reassuringly: 

“ You can rest here a while if you like.” 

“This man wants work,” she said to Amos. “I think I'll put 
him at those onions.” 

The husband made no response. She gave him a sharp glance; 
what was in his head now? There was such a queer dilating of his 
eyes as he stared on at the stranger. 

“T’d be thankful for the work, ma’m,” said the tramp, “ but 
maybe I’d better go on.” 

“You can come with me,” said Amos. Mary looked at him, 
wondering for a flash of thought if it really could be that he was driving 
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the old wanderer away? But no; Amos had started for the quarry, 
and the tramp was questioning her with his driveh look. 

“ He'll show you what you’re to do,” said Mary. “I’m afraid 
you couldn’t stand the sun in the onion bed today, anyway.” 

But a minute later she was back at the onions herself. 

Evidently Amos intended to keep the wanderer, for he appeared 
with him at supper time; and then the worn old creature, still with 
his driven look, offered to help Mary at the feeding of the calves. He 
was plainly grateful to her, if just as plainly in fear of her husband. 
Mary felt sure he wanted to get away—to run, if he dared. 

After supper Amos signed to the man to sit down out on the 
porch. After ten minutes of uneasiness he was on his feet again. 
“T’m afraid I'll have to be going,” he said. 

“Wait,” said old Amos Reid, with a ring in his voice that was 
compelling; he had not taken his eye off the stranger for a moment, 
and now his tone was commanding. “ You'd better stay here. We can 
put you up.” And the tramp subsided. 

At dark, Amos took the man through the kitchen, where Mary 
was at the dishes, and showed him where he was to sleep. Mary 
paid no heed to that. She was glad that the poor old creature 
was to have a bed for the night.’ But a moment later she heard 
the door being closed slowly and carefully, then the turn of a lock, 
and glancing over her shoulder saw Amos standing, his back to the 
door, the key in his hand, and he fairly panted with agitation. 

“ What’s the trouble?” she asked. 

He lifted his finger to command silence, then tiptoed toward her, 
took her arm, and led her out on to the porch. Once out of hearing 
of the inner room, he spoke: 

“Do you know who that is?” 

“ Who—the tramp?” 

“Do you know who it is?” 

“No, Amos, no.” She had placed her hand on his blue flannel 
sleeve to calm him. She could not make out his mood. 

“You don’t know! You don’t know!” he whispered. “It’s Adams, 
Adams, Ben Adams! Yes, itis! Yes, it is!” 

“Oh, no! no!” Mary protested. She began to tremble for fear 
of the horrible agitation that was rocking the very being of her old 
husband. She saw she knew not what new terrors leaping up before 
her and around her. 

“Yes, it is! Yes, it is! I’ve got him! He doesn’t know! But 
I knew—the minute I saw him, I knew. I took him over to the 
mine and got him to talking. I found out quick enough. It’s Adams! 
It’s Adams! The thief, and murderer, the man who ruined me! I’ve 
got him! I’ve got him!” 
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“Amos! Amos! Be sure!” Her only way was to gain time, to 
humor him, to let him think she was one with him in whatever plan 
he was scheming. “ What are you going to do?” 

“What am I going to do?” He lifted his clenched fist into the 
darkness, then suddenly looked down at her. ‘I won’t kill him,” he 
said quietly. ‘I won't rob him, or lie to him. But I’ll make him pay 
back every cent he took from me—every cent of it.” 

“Pay back? How can you?” 

“ At two dollars a day, working out there in the rock, until every 
cent is paid, every cent. I’ve got him! He’ll dig for me and pick 
out gold for me until his fingers are worn off. He’ll shovel and slop 
in that sand and mud, and he’ll bake out there in the sun, and hand 
up riches to me until his back breaks, but he’ll pay me back every cent. 
Two dollars a day! Ha! He came the wrong road this time! ” 

He turned back to go into the house. Mary placed a detaining 
hand on him. “ Be sure, Amos, be sure!” 

“Sure? I’m sure! I know; and what’s more he’ll tell me him- 
self in a minute. I’ve got him! He can’t get away, because I know! 
He can take his pick—he can stay here and work, or he can leave— 
and hang! For he’s a murderer as well as a thief. I’ve got him! And 
look here—” He halted a moment to warn her with grim suspicion: 
“You’re to say nothing to him, nor help him.” 

“Oh, Amos, how could you!” she cried. She followed him 
back into the house, and to the door of the tramp’s room. 

Amos had taken up his gun at the porch door. “If he tries to get 
away I'll shoot him,” he said; and as he entered the tramp’s room 
Mary caught a glimpse of the worn old head of the wanderer lifting 
itself up in fear from the pillow. Then the door was closed and locked. 

With a wild heart and drumming ears she listened at the door 
of the little room, and always the same sound greeted her—Amos’ 
steady voice pouring out its awful sentences on the wretch whom 
her imagination pictured as cowering under the blows of words that 
beat him down and down. Once she heard his pitiful “‘ No, no!” and 
there was whining and whimpering; and at last she ran from the 
door with the sobbing of despair and terror ringing in her ears. 

The weird bargain was made that night. Mary scarcely slept, 
and in the morning she was worn out. She got breakfast, and Amos 
went to the door of the little room and unlocked it, and opened it. 
She could not lift her eyes to look upon the humiliation of the 
wretched creature who slunk out and took the place given him at the 
table. That night Mary wrote the story of the tramp to Davy, and 
for the first time her letter had lost its old-time spirit and joy. She 
was breaking down. She was afraid as she never had been before. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 
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Rew Books. 


A CENTURY OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT AND OTHER ES- 
SAYS. By Sir Bertram C. A. Windle, President of University 
College, Cork. London: Burns & Oates. $1.25 net. 


That the benefits of this book might be extended to the largest 
number possible, it is to be wished that its title were more fully 
indicative of its general significance and the breadth of its appeal; 
for though it is addressed to Catholics specifically, its import is for 
all believers in a Divine Creator, especially those whose peace of 
mind has been disturbed by apparent conflict between the facts of 
science and the teachings of religion. 

The author’s achievement is twofold: he sets forth some con- 
clusively established, as distinguished from the still debatable, de- 
ductions of science concerning the subjects wherein seeming dis- 
crepancy was found; and through these he demonstrates the illusory 
and transient character of any antagonism between science and faith 
in revelation, such as many believed, and some still believe, to have 
been irrevocably established in the middle of the last century. 

The workaday layman, though of the class described by Sir 
Bertram as “ those who, without laying any claim to the title of 
learned, extend their reading beyond the limits of current fiction,” 
is unable to accomplish the systematic reading requisite for more 
than a fragmentary knowledge of scientific activities. He cannot 
assure himself that he knows the last word upon any of them: 
therefore, a mere statement of results would be of value to him, 
provided it were authoritative beyond question. The present work 
provides not only this, but also expositions of the various theories 
and investigations, so concise and lucid that the reader is enabled 
to form a full, coherent concept of each subject. Some of the 
fruits of recent research in anthropology and ethnology are in- 
cluded, and the whole is presented in a manner that has an indi- 
viduality of great charm. It is a blend of gracious courtesy, with 
mastery of each subject, that fascinates the reader, and gives him 
confidence as he follows the brilliant and delightful text wherein 
the author, with a tact that is unblemished by any touch of conde- 
scension, interprets to his uninitiated audience the recondite work- 
ings and judgments of science. More important than all is, of 
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course, the golden cord of thought that unites the essays into a com- 
munication of cheer. They are a stimulant and an inspiration— 
the call of a leader that speeds the Christian on his way rejoicing. 
Sir Bertram pays tribute where tribute is due; with Christian 
charity he prescinds from passing personal judgment. It is with 
perfect calmness that he deprecates the habit of scientists of treating 
each new theory as if it were fact; and he tranquilly points out 
the total failure of science to fulfill the expectations once held that 
it would shortly explain everything; the retreat before advancing 
knowledge of the very theories that caused a large part of the 
advance; and the consequent change in scientific opinion during the 
last twenty-five years “away from the materialistic pole and to- 


wards its antipodes—the old explanations of Christian philosophy.” . 


Of all its profound and illuminating content, the average reader 
will probably revert most often to the title-essay, which reviews in 
a surpassing way the upheaval caused by the publication of The 
Origin of Species and the reaction of today. For in his daily life 
the average man recurrently confronts a residuum of the Darwinian 
controversy, the deeply-rooted idea that science has made religion 
impossible for any reasonable person. There are few laymen so 
fortunate as to be unacquainted with the air of detached wonder 
that meets a confession of faith as if it were some queer survival, the 
more or less discreet allusions to temperamental bias, superstitions 
learned in childhood, and so forth. Though his faith be unaffected, 
his happiness is not; for, to him, this argument is practically un- 
answerable in terms that will be either understood or respected. The 
desultory reading that is all he can compass contains no general 
recognition of the change of which the author speaks: he is reduced 
to silence, knowing that it will be taken as admission of defeat. He 
is now furnished with an answer and a weapon. 

It is a book for Catholics to urge upon the attention of their 
Non-Catholic acquaintances, without reserve or misgiving, for its 
urbane spirit precludes anything that could wound the believer out- 
side the Church. 

Nevertheless, inclusive as is its call, there is a special and more 
intimate word for the household of that Faith which has been 
maintained without change or diminution during darkened years 
when to some there seemed little ground for hope that the future 
held in store any message such as this, which approaches being a 
translation by science into its own idiom of: “ trust God; see all, 
nor be afraid.” 
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ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA: HER LIFE AND TIMES. By C. 

M. Antony. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.80 net. 

Miss Antony assures us that in writing this new life of St. 
Catherine she had no idea of superseding the masterly biographies 
of Mother Frances Drane or of Mr. Edmund Gardner. She wished 
solely to present, “as simply and intelligently as possible, with as 
little historical elaboration as may be, the life of the great Do- 
minican Tertiary mystic of the Quattrocento, who was at the same 
time one of the most important political figures of the day, in such a 
way that no one aspect of her career obscures another.” 

The author has based her work upon the Legenda of Fra 
Raimondo da Capua, St. Catherine’s confessor and biographer; 
on the Processus of Venice held in 1411; on the letters of 
the Saint, nearly four hundred of which have been preserved; 
and on the Dialogue the Saint dictated to her secretaries in 
1378. 

St. Catherine, one of the Church’s greatest mystics, was at the 
same time the most practical of women. She wrote one of the 
most sublime treatises on the mystical life that we possess, and at 
the same time we find her traveling on embassies to Pisa, Florence 
and Avignon, and writing lectures of advice to princes and to 
Popes. A most humble soul ever at home among the people from 
whom she sprang, she wrote strong words denouncing the crimes 
of the Pope’s legates in Italy, and the unfaithfulness of many of 
the priests and bishops of the period. Untaught in the schools she 
wrote the purest Tuscan on the most hidden things of God; modest 


_and retiring, she easily brought the proudest and most impenitent 


sinners to their knees; utterly detached from the world, she made 
countless ‘friends of both married and unmarried men, instructing 
them day by day in the path of perfection; ever physically weak 
on account of continual sickness and her most extraordinary aus- 
terities, she was at all times alert for any mission of charity—be it 
the casting out of an evil spirit, the raising of the dead to life, the 
settling of a family feud, or the calling back of a Gregory XI. from 
Avignon to Rome. 

Miss Antony makes St. Catherine live again in these charming 
pages. She draws a most winning portrait of one of the most 
strong, tender, sensitive, humble, simple, and loving saints that 
Christianity ever produced. We are certain that many a Non- 
Catholic would be won to the Church by reading the wonderful story 
of Catherine Benincasa. 
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LOUISE AND BARNAVAUX. By Pierre Mille. New York: 

John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

This, the most recent volume of M. Mille’s stories of the 
French soldier, is the expression in literature of the tendency now 
abroad among the arts to emphasize unduly the uglinesses in life. 
These tales are not of action at the front, or of life in barracks. 
They are, presumably, interpretations of the common soldier of 
France through the personality of Barnavaux, a French Mulvaney. 
As thus shown, he has the virtues of his calling, and he is not wholly 
incapable of affection nor of ideals of loyalty and service; but he 
is utterly without reverence, brutally cynical, and given over to 
licentiousness without restraint. He is a distressing figure and, 
naturally, the scenes and characters to which we are introduced 
through him are too frequently shocking and repulsive, though it 
must be said, in fairness, that the tone is robust, and has none of 
the subtle perniciousness conspicuous in French fiction until of late. 

If the soldier in the ranks is true to this type, and if it is in 
the name and interests of truth that the type is exhibited, we may 
enter a protest in demanding that at least a glimpse be given of 
the picture on the other side of the shield, the type which has been 
made familiar to us through the testimony of many actual witnesses 
—the soldier responsive to the spiritual awakening that works like 
leaven through the armies of regenerate France. Without this, the 
truth is but half represented even when it is not, as in this instance, 
put forth in a form having so many objectionable features that it 
is unacceptable for Catholic reading, and cannot but be distasteful 
to any normally sensitive reader. 


THE NEST-BUILDER. By Beatrice Forbes-Roberston Hale. New 

York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.35 net. 

The absence of woman suffrage propaganda in this novel by 
a popular leader of “the Cause’’ will possibly disappoint some 
readers, but is to the advantage of those who read fiction solely for 
entertainment. Although the latter quality is present in good meas- 
ure, some weightier motive for the work will inevitably be assigned 
to Mrs. Hale. It may be that they are not far wrong who construe 
it as a definite reply to the charge sometimes preferred against the 
suffrage and feminist movements, that they militate against the 
welfare and preservation of the home. Such a charge is in measure 
justified by the intemperate language spoken and written by some 
of their adherents. 
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The author has excluded all such extravagances from her book, 
which contains, indeed, nothing revolutionary or even strikingly 
new. She tells the history of the courtship and the married life 
of Mary Elliston and Stefan Byrd, accentuating through various 
scenes and incidents the fundamental differences of temperament 
between the woman who regards it as her highest and most joyful 
privilege to establish a home where she will bear and rear children, 
and the man who wearies of the home, its duties and restraints, and 
selfishly forsakes it, eventually sinning against it. The heroine is 
represented as a woman of the modern type, a suffragist and fem- 
inist, looking forward at the beginning of the story to earning her 
own living in preference to being supported in idleness at home, 
yet gladly yielding supremacy to the primal, enduring instincts of 
maternity and domesticity. ‘‘ The eternal triangle’ figures once 
more, and prominently, though it is introduced only to develop the 
theme, and to throw into sharper contrast Mary’s steadfast devotion 
to the home she preserves. 

The book, though not memorable, holds the attention. There 
are some clever vignettes of character, and what Mrs. Hale has to 
say she says in fluent, nervous English, with considerable wit: such 
crudities as exist are of thought, not expression. The general 
morale is healthful, but wholly secular and sophisticated; and 
discrimination is called for in distribution of the novel, for at 
several points the author’s judgment—though never her intention— 
is in error. : 


A MORE EXCELLENT WAY. By Felicia Curtis. St. Louis: B. 

Herder. $1.60 net. 

The scene of this novel for girls is laid in England in the 
year 1850-51, and depicts the bitter anti-Catholic feeling that ob- 
tained with special intensity at that period. The central theme is 
the conversion of Victoria Brent, daughter of a furiously Protestant 
father, as a result of her being, for the first time, brought into 
neighborly relations with a devout and heroically loyal Catholic 
household. Love develops between Victoria and Denis Fitzgerald, 
son of the Catholic house. 

Victoria, however, realizes that both she and he are called to 
a higher form of service to God than the life of the Catholic family, 
and the lovers separate to enter the “ more excellent way ”’ of the 
cloisters. The story is replete with incident, and moves swiftly, 
too rapidly, indeed, to give to the conversion the analysis necessary 
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course, the golden cord of thought that unites the essays into a com- 
munication of cheer. They are a stimulant and an inspiration— 
the call of a leader that speeds the Christian on his way rejoicing. 
Sir Bertram pays tribute where tribute is due; with Christian 
charity he prescinds from passing personal judgment. It is with 
perfect calmness that he deprecates the habit of scientists of treating 
each new theory as if it were fact; and he tranquilly points out 
the total failure of science to fulfill the expectations once held that 
it would shortly explain everything; the retreat before advancing 
knowledge of the very theories that caused a large part of the 
advance; and the consequent change in scientific opinion during the 
last twenty-five years “ away from the materialistic pole and to- 
wards its antipodes—the old explanations of Christian philosophy.” 

Of all its profound and illuminating content, the average reader 
will probably revert most often to the title-essay, which reviews in 
a surpassing way the upheaval caused by the publication of The 
Origin of Species and the reaction of today. For in his daily life 
the average man recurrently confronts a residuum of the Darwinian 
controversy, the deeply-rooted idea that science has made religion 
impossible for any reasonable person. There are few laymen so 
fortunate as to be unacquainted with the air of detached wonder 
that meets a confession of faith as if it were some queer survival, the 
more or less discreet allusions to temperamental bias, superstitions 
learned in childhood, and so forth. Though his faith be unaffected, 
his happiness is not; for, to him, this argument is practically un- 
answerable in terms that will be either understood or respected. The 
desultory reading that is all he can compass contains no general 
recognition of the change of which the author speaks: he is reduced 
to silence, knowing that it will be taken as admission of defeat. He 
is now furnished. with an answer and a weapon. 

It is a book for Catholics to urge upon the attention of their 
Non-Catholic acquaintances, without reserve or misgiving, for its 
urbane spirit precludes anything that could wound the believer out- 
side the Church. 

Nevertheless, inclusive as is its call, there is a special and more 
intimate word for the household of that Faith which has been 
maintained without change or diminution during darkened years 
when to some there seemed little ground for hope that the future 
held in store any message such as this, which approaches being a 
translation by science into its own idiom of: “trust God; see all, 
nor be afraid.” 
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ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA: HER LIFE AND TIMES. By C. 

M. Antony. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.80 net. 

Miss Antony assures us that in writing this new life of St. 
Catherine she had no idea of superseding the masterly biographies 
of Mother Frances Drane or of Mr. Edmund Gardner. She wished 
solely to present, “as simply and intelligently as possible, with as 
little historical elaboration as may be, the life of the great Do- 
minican Tertiary mystic of the Quattrocento, who was at the same 
time one of the most important political figures of the day, in such a 
way that no one aspect of her career obscures another.” 

The author has based her work upon the Legenda of Fra 
Raimondo da Capua, St. Catherine’s confessor and biographer ; 
on the Processus of Venice held in 1411; on the letters of 
the Saint, nearly four hundred of which have been preserved; 
and on the Dialogue the Saint dictated to her secretaries in 
1378. 

St. Catherine, one of the Church’s greatest mystics, was at the 
same time the most practical of women. She wrote one of the 
most sublime treatises on the mystical life that we possess, and at 
the same time we find her traveling on embassies to Pisa, Florence 
and Avignon, and writing lectures of advice to princes and to 
Popes. A most humble soul ever at home among the people from 
whom she sprang, she wrote strong words denouncing the crimes 
of the Pope’s legates in Italy, and the unfaithfulness of many of 
the priests and bishops of the period. Untaught in the schools she 
wrote the purest Tuscan on the most hidden things of God; modest 

_and retiring, she easily brought the proudest and most impenitent 
sinners to their knees; utterly detached from the world, she made 
countless 'friends of both married and unmarried men, instructing 
them day by day in the path of perfection; ever physically weak 
on account of continual sickness and her most extraordinary aus- 
terities, she was at all times alert for any mission of charity—be it 
the casting out of an evil spirit, the raising of the dead to life, the 
settling of a family feud, or the calling back of a Gregory XI. from 
Avignon to Rome. 

Miss Antony makes St. Catherine live again in these charming 
pages. She draws a most winning portrait of one of the most 
strong, tender, sensitive, humble, simple, and loving saints that 
Christianity ever produced. We are certain that many a Non- 
Catholic would be won to the Church by reading the wonderful story 
of Catherine Benincasa. 
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LOUISE AND BARNAVAUX. By Pierre Mille. New York: 

John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

This, the most recent volume of M. Mille’s stories of the 
French soldier, is the expression in literature of the tendency now 
abroad among the arts to emphasize unduly the uglinesses in life. 
These tales are not of action at the front, or of life in barracks. 
They are, presumably, interpretations of the common soldier of 
France through the personality of Barnavaux, a French Mulvaney. 
As thus shown, he has the virtues of his calling, and he is not wholly 
incapable of affection nor of ideals of loyalty and service; but he 
is utterly without reverence, brutally cynical, and given over to 
licentiousness without restraint. He is a distressing figure and, 
naturally, the scenes and characters to which we are introduced 
through him are too frequently shocking and repulsive, though it 
must be said, in fairness, that the tone is robust, and has none of 
the subtle perniciousness conspicuous in French fiction until of late. 

If the soldier in the ranks is true to this type, and if it is in 
the name and interests of truth that the type is exhibited, we may 
enter a protest in demanding that at least a glimpse be given of 
the picture on the other side of the shield, the type which has been 
made familiar to us through the testimony of many actual witnesses 
—the soldier responsive to the spiritual awakening that works like 
leaven through the armies of regenerate France. Without this, the 
truth is but half represented even when it is not, as in this instance, 
put forth in a form having so many objectionable features that it 
is unacceptable for Catholic reading, and cannot but be distasteful 
to any normally sensitive reader. 


THE NEST-BUILDER. By Beatrice Forbes-Roberston Hale. New 

York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.35 net. 

The absence of woman suffrage propaganda in this novel by 
a popular leader of “the Cause’’ will possibly disappoint some 
readers, but is to the advantage of those who read fiction solely for 
entertainment. Although the latter quality is present in good meas- 
ure, some weightier motive for the work will inevitably be assigned 
to Mrs. Hale. It may be that they are not far wrong who construe 
it as a definite reply to the charge sometimes preferred against the 
suffrage and feminist movements, that they militate against the 
welfare and preservation of the home. Such a charge is in measure 
justified by the intemperate language spoken and written by some 
of their adherents. 
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The author has excluded all such extravagances from her book, 
which contains, indeed, nothing revolutionary or even strikingly 
new. She tells the history of the courtship and the married life 
of Mary Elliston and Stefan Byrd, accentuating through various 
scenes and incidents the fundamental differences of temperament 
between the woman who regards it as her highest and most joyful 
privilege to establish a home where she will bear and rear children, 
and the man who wearies of the home, its duties and restraints, and 
selfishly forsakes it, eventually sinning against it. The heroine is 
represented as a woman of the modern type, a suffragist and fem- 
inist, looking forward at the beginning of the story to earning her 
own living in preference to being supported in idleness at home, 
yet gladly yielding supremacy to the primal, enduring instincts of 
maternity and domesticity. “‘ The eternal triangle” figures once 
more, and prominently, though it is introduced only to develop the 
theme, and to throw into sharper contrast Mary’s steadfast devotion 
to the home she preserves. 

The book, though not memorable, holds the attention. There 
are some clever vignettes of character, and what Mrs. Hale has to 
say she says in fluent, nervous English, with considerable wit: such 
crudities as exist are of thought, not expression. The general 
morale is healthful, but wholly secular and sophisticated; and 
discrimination is called for in distribution of the novel, for at 
several points the author’s judgment—though never her intention— 
is in error. 


A MORE EXCELLENT WAY. By Felicia Curtis. St. Louis: B. 

Herder. $1.60 net. 

The ‘scene of this novel for girls is laid in England in the 
year 1850-51, and depicts the bitter anti-Catholic feeling that ob- 
tained with special intensity at that period. The central theme is 
the conversion of Victoria Brent, daughter of a furiously Protestant 
father, as a result of her being, for the first time, brought into 
neighborly relations with a devout and heroically loyal Catholic 
household. Love develops between Victoria and Denis Fitzgerald, 
son of the Catholic house. 

Victoria, however, realizes that both she and he are called to 
a higher form of service to God than the life of the Catholic family, 
and the lovers separate to enter the “ more excellent way ”’ of the 
cloisters. The story is replete with incident, and moves swiftly, 
too rapidly, indeed, to give to the conversion the analysis necessary 
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to make it more than a mere record of cause and effect. It is told 
with much animation, however, and will doubtless be well liked by 
the young readers for whom it is designed. 


THE LITTLE HUNCHBACK ZIA. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 75 cents. 

This short story is an accession to the output of small gift 
books customary at this time of year. It is the tale of a miracle 
performed by the infant Redeemer on the morning after the Na- 
tivity. Upon the young lad, Zia, deformed, unloved and ill-treated, 
falls the awful doom of leprosy. Outcast and despairing, he 
wanders to Bethlehem, where he sees the entrance of the Blessed 
Virgin and St. Joseph, whom he follows to the cave wherein is the 
manger. He lies all night upon the ground outside bathed in a 
mystic light. At early dawn, the door of the cave is opened, and 
Our Lady summons him to the manger whence the light radiates. 
He kneels by the side of the Child, and the hand of the new-born 
King bestows upon him a royal gift of healing and strength and 
beauty. 

It is an ambitious task that the author has set herself. She 
fulfills it creditably, at least with earnestness and tenderness. Her 
treatment is not entirely in consonance with Catholic tradition 
and sentiment, but there is no actual irreverence, even unintentional. 
The little volume is attractively illustrated. 


THE LIFE OF KING JOHN SOBIESKI, JOHN THE THIRD, OF 
POLAND. By Count John Sobieski. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger. 

Surely the valiant Sobieski deserved a better fate than to have 
fallen into the hands of such a biographer. It reminds one of 
“ Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark,” for Sobieski without 
his Christianity, his crusading spirit, his enthusiasm, his magnetism 
is not Sobieski the bulwark of Christendom, as we have been 
used to regard him. Why the writer should have elected to write 
of him is not apparent; his only qualification for the task would 
seem to be a love for Poland; he is out of sympathy with his 
hero in both religion and politics; he sneers alike at bishops, priests, 
monks, and at kings and rulers. His hostility to Catholicism and 
all connected therewith he is at no pains to conceal. “ The least 
valuable portion of the spoil was a number of monks,” is one of 
his sentiments. ‘The Turks were to be dreaded only as civilized 
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warriors,” reads like irony in face of the Armenian atrocities, and 
similar atrocities in the past. Again we find: ‘‘ His” (Sobieski’s) 
“cruelty to the Turks after a victory, must be attributed to a 
remnant of the crusading spirit, which upon these occasions, and 
these only, soured the natural humanity of his temper, which was 
not sufficiently matured by philosophy;” italics ours. 

Again and again, we have asked ourselves: “Is this a trans- 
lation?” The English is extremely trying to read: the construc- 
tion of the sentences in many cases, would be a disgrace to a school- 
boy; capitals and nominatives are occasionally scattered ad lib. 
over the pages. 

In places, the author speaks as if he were a citizen of the 
United States, yet he uses a title. One Encyclopedia states that 
the King’s family is now extinct. 


MARIE OF THE HOUSE D’ANTERS. By Rev. Michael Earls, 

S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.35 net. 

We have all heard of mute inglorious Miltons and of Crom- 
wells who, while possessing the talents of the original, were innocent 
of the accompanying tyranny and bloodguiltiness: but no poet has 
sung of woman’s potentialities in conditions wider than her ordinary 
sphere. Far from us be the suspicion that such are not to be 
found; indeed we suspect that feminine talent is so abundant as 
to cease to be remarkable. If, however, anyone has ever doubted 
this proposition, let him forthwith make the acquaintance of Ma- 
dame la Marquise d’Anters, known in her native Jersey as Susan 
Harrington, the lady of Ben Harrington, who in Paris is the Mar- 
quis d’Anters. Such heartiness and simplicity, such unspoiled 
good nature, such genius for managing others, merit the celebration 
of her praises by a poet. Swiftness of motion is here reduced to 
a fine art, and we rush breathless from continent to continent in 
the development of an interesting plot. Incident rather than char- 
acterization is its chief merit, but one grows just a little weary of 
“the book that was to be, but never achieved being.” This, of 
course, is the motif of the story, but we think it a trifle too much 
in evidence. 


ONLY ANNE. By Isabel C. Clark. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $1.35 net. 
The self-sacrificing devotedness of man for man, is a theme 
with which we are fairly familiar, but here we have an admirable 
VOL. CIV.—8 
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story of a woman whose one desire is to win for her friend, 
Myrtle, Lady Chardford, the happiness which she herself sacri- 
fices. The object of devotedness in this instance does not strike 
the reader as particularly worthy of it; and that impression lessens 
the convincing power of the story. Lady Chardford had made 
her own mistake in life, but had the grace to pay the penalty with 
sufficient dignity, to the doing of which, however, Anne effectively 
contributed at a cost that Myrtle never fully knew. Some of the 
minor characters are particularly well drawn. We smile over Mrs. 
Grayle and Vincent Travers, Senior, well able to identify their type 
among our own acquaintances. 

The author’s style is pleasing and refined: she has added to 
her growing list another charming volume. 


THE WAYSIDE. A Priest’s Gleanings. By Rev. Vincent Mc- 
Nabb, O.P. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.00 net. 
These charming essays are joined together, as the author tells 

us, merely by a unity of principle and of motive. He himself styles 

them “ sketches made by an onlooker with the hands and eyes of 
faith. They find in the Incarnation the key to history, psychology, 
political economy, literature, art.” They give us impressions of 
pagan and Christian Rome, they discuss the question of miracles, 
and estimate the worth of Harnack’s historical method; they speak 

of the Church’s riches of ritual, and of St. Thomas Aquinas as a 

controversialist, picture the heroism and patience of the poor, and 

describe the death of children’s games—but no matter what the 
theme, Father McNabb enlivens it with an originality and sug- 
gestiveness all his own. 


PAUL MARY PAKENHAM, PASSIONIST. By Rev. J. Smith, 

C.P. St. Louis: B. Herder. 50 cents net. 

Most of us are familiar with many names of those whom the 
Oxford Movement led into the Church. But the subject of this 
memoir will hardly be familiar to the majority of our readers. 
The Honorable Charles Reginald Pakenham, Captain to the First 
Battalion of Grenadier Guards, was a convert in 1850 of the Oxford 
Movement. Born in 1821, fourth son of the Earl of Longford, 
and nephew of the Duke of Wellington, his was the path of most 
of the chosen souls of the period with its anxieties and struggles, 
Cardinal Wiseman received him into the Church, and in less than 
a year Captain Pakenham had entered the Passionist novitiate. 
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“ For goodness’ sake, Charles,” one of his sisters had advised, “ get 
married as soon as you can, or you will end by becoming a monk.” 
Her fears were fulfilled. But the Iron Duke displayed more dis- 
cernment, when, after remonstrating as all his friends did, he 
bluntly concluded: ‘‘ Well, you have been a good soldier, Charles; 
strive to be a good monk.” Needless to say, his nephew labored 
at this with all his strength. Brother Paul Mary, as he was hence- 
forth known, was destined by Divine Providence to introduce the 
Congregation of the Passionists into Ireland. Barely was this as- 
sured, when his labors were cut short—March, 1857, saw his en- 
trance into a better life, but he had planted the tree, and its planting 
was the work of a saint. 


A RETROSPECT. Three Score Years and Ten of the Sisters, 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. By a Member of 
the Congregation. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.00 net. 
This well-written volume relates the history of the Sisters, 

Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary from their founda- 

tion by Rev. Florent Gilet, C.SS.R., in 1845 at Monroe, Michigan. 

Special chapters are devoted to the spirit and aims of the In- 

stitute, its pioneer days, its founder, its friends and benefactors; its 

growth and development in various parts of the United States, and 
its approval by the Bishops of Detroit and by the Holy See. As 

Bishop Kelly well says in his introduction: “ No history of educa- 

tional work in Michigan could afford to leave out of account a 

generous contribution to, and acknowledgment of, the great work 

done by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary.” 


DEMOCRACY OR DESPOTISM. By Walter T. Mills. Berkeley, 

Cal.: The International School of Social Economy. 

Mr. Mills maintains that the United States is a political 
despotism ruled by the great monopolized industries, and that 
every citizen ought to aim at establishing a real industrial democ- 
racy in its stead. The writer is evidently sincere in pointing out 
some of the evils incident to modern democracy, but the changes 
he calls for in the Constitution of the United States would amend 
it out of existence. His remedy for the money domination of the 
great trusts in our political life is more democracy. He would 
elect the President, the Senate, the Justice of the Supreme Court 
by popular vote; make the initiative, the referendum and the 
recall obligatory in every State; abolish the present political par- 
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ties which are controlled solely by private interests, and organize 
a labor party which would prepare the way for the industrial 
State. 

The book is superficial, and a rather wordy indictment of the 
‘government of the United States, and a confused mixture of pol- 
itics, political economy, sociology, law and ethics by one who has 
failed to master principles of these sciences. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE. By Hartley Withers. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. . 
Now that the war in Europe has made us international money 

lenders on a great scale—our favorable trade balance is over 
$3,000,000,000—Americans ought to be interested in reading about 
- the machinery of money-lending among the nations, as it has been 
practised by. the investors and financiers of the old world. They 
could not have a better instructor than Mr. Withers. He was for 
many years the financial editor of the London Times, and has 
recently been the adviser of the British Treasury. In clear and 
simple language he writes of the nature of capital, the machinery 
of banking, the nature of investments and securities, the connection 
of finance with foreign trade, diplomacy and war, and the benefits 
and evils of international finance. 


THE HUMAN WORTH OF RIGOROUS THINKING. By Cassius 
J. Keyser, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press. 
$1.75. 

The fifteen essays of this scholarly volume have appeared 
in the course of the last fifteen years in various American journals 
such as the Columbia University Quarterly, Science, The Educa- 
tional Review and The Bookman. In this entertaining volume 
Dr. Keyser, Adrian Professor of Mathematics at Columbia Uni- 
versity, discusses the nature and value of mathematics, its history, 
its modern developments, and the proper methods of teaching, 
mathematical productivity in the United States. 


GOOD ENGLISH IN GOOD FORM. By Dora K. Ranous. New 

York: Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.00 net. 

This treatise on the art of writing the English language with 
correctness and elegance has in mind the boy and girl of high 
school age. It contains a number of valuable hints on spelling, 
punctuation, letter-writing, the usé of words, composition, and 
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proof-reading, besides lists of common errors in grammar, hack- 
neyed words and undesirable phrases to be avoided. Over one 
hundred pages are devoted to the derivation of English words from 
the Latin and the Greek. | 


THE PRESENT HOUR. By Percy Mackaye. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

THE VALE OF SHADOWS. By Clinton Scollard. New York: 

Laurence J. Gomme. 75 cents. 

THE GOD OF BATTLES. By Ambrose Leo McGreevey. Boston: 

Sherman, French & Co. $1.00. 

One hears daily the assertion—plaint is it, or arraignment ?— 
that the poetry so far inspired by the present cataclysmic war is 
entirely unworthy of it. In the main this is true, as it has probably 
been true during the progress of every great war: precisely be- 
cause very few of the men and women who compose the poems have 
had any real experience of the events. They have not known the 
passion of participation—and they are still too near for the other 
passion of inheritance. , 

Doubly and trebly is this true on our own side of the Atlantic, 
where the mind finds itself torn and divided between official neu- 
trality and violent personal fealties. None the less, the leaven is 
working, and scarcely a month passes without some bit of verse 
—or, perhaps, prose—so true in emotion that one feels it a forecast 
of the literary awakening sure to follow upon the footsteps of 
peace. 

The war poems of Mr. Percy Mackaye were written during 
the Jotter part of 1914, but they are none the less pertinent to 1916. 
Their subjects—Rheims, Louvain, the Lads of Liége, the Men of 
Canada—are names to conjure with “not for a day but for all 
time.” The present volume is dedicated to the Belgian people; 
and strikingly apt is its author’s new turning of Cesar’s famous 
commentary, “ horum omnium fortissimi sunt Belge.” Mr. Mack- 
aye’s poetry is always dignified and very often distinguished. In 
addition to the contemporary war poems, the book contains interest- 
ing verses on miscellaneous themes, and a highly dramatic, pecu- 
liarly horrible story of the Champagne battle entitled “ Fight.” 

The lyric note and the note of gentle narrative or meditation 
dominate the war poems of Clinton Scollard. In his pages we 
find the Madonna of Termonde, or battlefields softened by moon- 
light, or perhaps dreams of volcanic Constantinople. It is a little 
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volume full of picturesque verse, and the fact that it is sold for the 
benefit of the Belgian Relief Fund adds to its desirability. 

Only a few of Mr. McGreevey’s verses are upon warlike 
themes, and these few are not his best. One suspects that the 
author’s heart dwells rather in the peaceful pioneer fields of his 
beloved Iowa—while his head is preoccupied with the old, old 
themes of God and the soul. He writes seriously, often in a style 
better suited to the prose than to the poetic form. 


SOCIETAL EVOLUTION. By Albert Galloway Keller. Profes- 
sor of the Science of Society in Yale University. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The social scientist envies the natural scientist because the lat- 
ter deals with more concrete subject matter, can use the method of 
experimentation, and is able to arrive at “ such certainty as to justify 
prediction.” In all these respects the student of society finds that 
he is at a serious disadvantage. In no part of the field has the 
advantage of the natural scientist appeared more striking than with 
reference to the concept of evolution. The natural scientist has 
made the principle of evolution a most important instrument of 
scientific progress. In the hands of the social scientist it has re- 
mained vague and unproductive. 

Professor Keller thinks that the reason for this unfruitfulness 
of the evolution concept in the social sciences, is mainly the his- 
torical fact that the idea came into that field through the medium of 
philosophy rather than of science. The students of society get hold 
of it in the pages of Spencer rather than of Darwin; and the former 
was a philosopher rather than a scientist. Hence Professor Keller 
raises the question whether it is not possible to apply the conceptions 
and formulas of evolution to social science by a more directly 
scientific method than has hitherto been employed. The salient 
features of Darwinian evolution are variation, heredity, selection, 
and as the outcome of the three, adaptation. The professor ap- 
plies all four to the study of social phenomena in order to ascertain 
whether they do not show not merely analogy, but “a broad 
identity ” between natural evolution and societal evolution. To this 
object he devotes the ten chapters of his book. The attempt is not 
a conspicuous success. The professor is simply discovering and 
pointing out analogies. No doubt it is helpful to examine and de- 
scribe social development in the terms of scientific evolution, but 
it is not clear that we should not have as much and as suggestive 
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knowledge of the process if we had never heard of the evolutionary 
terms. As the professor admits, the human mind is the main fac- 
tor in social evolution; and it does not seem that the operation 
of mind in the process is illustrated to any great extent by the use 
of concepts, and formulas, and analogies drawn from the study 
of a lower grade of beings, where mind has no place. 


ALCOHOL AND SOCIETY. By John Koren. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co. $1.25 net. 

There is a good deal of intemperance of speech with regard to 
most of the questions which get into the field of practical politics. 
We make progress in a democracy by listening to the worst and the 
best that can be said about a measure and then striking an average. 
The scientist may rail at such a slipshod method, but it is the best 
that we know how to use. This is apropos of Mr. Koren’s attack 
upon Prohibition and Prohibitionists, with special reference to the 
“ singularly worldly and wholly undemocratic ” Anti-Saloon League 
which, “ under the emblem of religion, has obtained control of the 
propaganda for state and national prohibition.” The Prohibi- 
tionists, it would appear, are not hampered in their fight against 
alcohol either by a scientific knowledge of the facts or by a regard 
for the facts. ‘‘ Theirs is the enviable confidence of not needing to 
learn. Are not the children of our forty-eight States taught the 
precise physiological effects of alcohol in small and larger doses, 
although the scientist may still grope for the truth? ”’ 

And yet after Mr. Koren has taken the trouble to examine the 
testimony of the scientists, he arrives at conclusions little favorable 
to alcohol. The alcoholic person, he says, “ grows irritable and 
weary of existence; his ethical perceptions become dulled; his 
sense of shame grows less; the feeling of family and civic re- 
sponsibility disappears. At the same time he develops into a 
cynical, brutal egoist.” “Alcohol and work do not belong to- 
gether.” “ Were alcohol suddenly removed from the world, want 
and misery would unquestionably grow less in numberless in- 
stances.” ‘‘ We may reasonably believe that if alcoholism should 
disappear there would be less crime in the world.” The difference 
between Mr. Koren and the Prohibitionists seems, therefore, not 
to lie mainly in the fact that he is scientific, and that they are 
imaginative, but rather in the fact that his remedy is different from 
theirs. 

Prohibition cannot succeed, he says, because there is never 
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a whole-hearted acceptance of the principle by the people. The 
question is not a plain moral issue, and people do not put violations 
of the prohibition law in the same class with other crimes. We vote 
on the question of Prohibition; we do not vote on the question as 
to whether we shall suppress crime and vice. 

The chapter on “ Drink Reform in Foreign Countries’ con- 
tains an interesting account of the experiences of most of the 
European countries, as well as Canada and Australia with the 
drink question. The chapter closes with a section on the temperance 
legislation of Norway and Sweden where alone, the author thinks, 
is illustrated the power of rational liquor legislation to reduce the 
consumption of alcohol. Naturally the author borrows many of 
the features of the Scandinavian legislation, and introduces them 
into his own plan for reform in this country. 

In his proposals for reform, Mr. Koren develops first the prin- 
ciple that in liquor legislation the desire for revenue should be 
secondary to the desire to minimize the drink evil. A heavy tax 
should be laid upon distilled liquors, with a lighter tax upon beers 
and light wines. Roughly, he would tax beverages in proportion to 
their alcoholic content, and he cites approvingly the laws of Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark, where beers containing two and twenty- 
five one-hundredths per cent of alcohol by weight are exempt from 
taxes. Locally, there should be a distinction between the license 
fees paid by the purveyors of different kinds of beverages, “ always 
exempting malt drinks under a specified strength.” The license 
fee should also depend upon the amount sold, so as not to put too 
great pressure upon the dealer to sell large quantities. 

Second, there must be adequate supervision of the liquor 
system. Probably the licensing should be in the hands of the local 
judiciary. The licensing body should be given wide discretionary 
powers in prescribing general conditions of license, and in revoking 
the license in case of violations of the law. 

Third, local option should be maintained, but in such a way that 
a local community would not have Prohibition forced upon it 
against its will. The vote should be taken not oftener than once 
in three years, and a two-thirds vote should be required to determine 
the issue. Moreover, the vote of the county should not be used 
to fasten Prohibition upon the municipality. 


Fourth and finally, the Norwegian system of granting a 


monopoly of liquor-selling to a private company, which should un- 
dertake it, not for private gain, but for the common good, is advo- 
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cated. The author here gives a number of reasons for believing 
that the company system is preferable to Prohibition, one of which 
is that “ it has shown itself to be the only arrangement for selling 
under which the consumption of distilled spirits gradually diminishes 
and alcoholism to that extent is diminished.” 

The book is altogether a stimulating one, and deserves to be 
read by everyone who is undertaking to estimate the value of the 
Prohibition movement. It would be unfortunate, however, if its 
net results were to be the putting of a damper on the Prohibition 
movement. While Prohibition does not show an efficiency of a 
hundred per cent, it is nevertheless performing a valuable service 
for society which we can ill afford to lose. Whether or not the 
company system would give better results in the direction of re- 
straining the drink evil, cannot be determined entirely by debate. 
It would be well if the believers in the company system could in- 
augurate a movement in this country to make a practical trial of it. 
If it could be shown that under American conditions the company 
system was able to reduce substantially the proportions of the evils 
of intoxication, the most powerful argument for its extension 
would be established. 


HER HUSBAND’S PURSE. By Helen R. Martin. Garden City, 

N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35 net. 

Daniel Leitzel, who had always conquered in the sign of the 
dollar, never imagined that he was to be challenged, defied and 
finally vanquished by a woman whom he took to wife and who did 
not believe in the dollar. Daniel lived in the Pennsylvania Dutch 
town of New Munich, and till the age of forty-five had been tended 
and spoiled by his two elderly maiden sisters, whose philosophy of 
life was just as material and sordid as his own. “ They knew of 
no worth of life unpurchasable by money. They did not, there- 
fore, know their own spiritual pauperism: their abject poverty.” 
Margaret Berkeley of Charleston, with values spiritual rather than 
material, takes a step into the dark and marries Daniel. The con- 
flict of standards, of taste and of custom is fought out in Daniel’s 
New Munich home with the wife on one side and the husband and 
his two sisters, as allies, on the other. 

The story is replete with satire, humor and near tragedy. The 
aged stepmother of Daniel is about to be sent to the poorhouse by 
the children who owed all to her, and who have defrauded her of 
her rights in the extensive family property. Margaret’s keen con- 
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science saves the aged woman from that pitiable fate. Margaret, 
herself, inheriting in turn the stepmother’s fortune, is made 
economically independent and the mistress of the situation. 

The story is delightfully told; and the lesson of the worth 
of spiritual values which it is intended to convey is admirable. 
Hypocrisy in preachers is, of course, deplorable, but why should 
it be made an excuse for voicing protests against all forms of re- 
ligion, and an occasion for reéchoing the platitudes of the Inside 
of the Cup? Margaret Berkeley is quite certain that she is better 
than those whom she judges to be hypocrites and pretenders. She 
doesn’t believe in the “ worthier than thou;” she is quite “ broad- 
minded’ enough to believe that she is “as humble as anyone.” 
Virtue with her brings another reward besides its own. It is quite 
as necessary for her triumph to be economically independent as it 
is to be spiritual. As a story the book is very entertaining. It will 
also make a successful play. As a study of what might have been 
a great character, a needed inspiration to the young people of 
our day, it falls short. Perhaps we take it all too seriously and 
beyond the intent of the author. But the author has power, 
insight, gifts; and we wish that she would reach out to greater 
achievement. 


WIND’S WILL. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. $1.35. 

The authors of this romantic tale have gone for their material 
to the period of the Bourbon Restoration after Waterloo. The story 
is an old-fashioned romance with noble dames and bold soldiers 
fresh from the Peninsular wars, ready to ply their trade at the 
least provocation. The Dowager Lady Maldon is a charming illus- 
tration of what a high-born lady should be, and we are willing to 
trust the loyal-hearted heroine to her guidance in the new life. 
Colinette is a French flower girl, and while her romance is far 
from running smoothly, it ends happily. Faithful to her peasant 
relatives, to her religion, to her principles, one feels that she will 
weather the storms. 


PROSE TYPES IN NEWMAN. By Rev. G. J. Garraghan, S.J. 
New York: Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. 75 cents. 
Every Catholic teacher will delight in this little volume, for 
it brings out of our treasures of literature something of the most 
beautiful, of the most classical, and yet of the most useful, that we 
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possess. The syllabus of the Catholic University for affiliated sec- 
ondary schools naturally calls for several Catholic authors as subjects 
for study. Of these, none can be better fitted, none stands higher 
in general esteem, and none more worthy of general acclaim than 
that “ miracle of intellectual delicacy,” as Matthew Arnold calls him, 
John Henry Newman. The busy teacher will welcome this book 
also because it isa valuable aid in high school work as required by 
the regents, for it is arranged under the generally accepted divisions 
of prose writing—narration, description, exposition and argumenta- 
tion. The choice of extracts, too, is excellent, for the compiler had to 
exercise, amid such an abundance, much judicious restraint ; we trust 
that his labors will meet with the appreciation which they deserve. 


THE CATHOLIC PLATFORM. By George E. J. Coldwell. Lon- 
don: Published by the Author at 11 Red Lion Passage. 25 
cents. 

These seven lectures were given by Mr. Coldwell,some months 
ago in Finsbury Park, London. They set forth in simple fashion 
the chief points of Catholic doctrine with the view of winning over 
his Non-Catholic hearers to the Church. We think the well-mean- 
ing author ill-advised in not submitting his copy to a critical editor, 
who would certainly have omitted the stupid “running fire of 
comment ” Mr. Coldwell seems so anxious to put on record, and 
the meaningless puns which disfigure his pages. 


CHRISTIAN ARMOUR FOR YOUTH. By Rev. J. Degen. New 

York: Benziger Brothers. 75 cents net. 

These simple five-minute talks to boys aim at preparing them 
for the fighting of the good fight against the enemies of Christ’s 
Cross, the world, the flesh and the devil. Father Degen treats of 
the virtues and vices, the eternal truths, devotion to the Holy 
Eucharist, the Sacred Heart and the Blessed Eucharist. 


AN EIGHT DAYS RETREAT FOR RELIGIOUS. By Henry A. 

Gabriel, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.50 net. 

Father Gabriel has written an excellent retreat manual for 
religious, which is, as he himself says, “ little more than an adapta- 
tion of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius.” The author ac- 
knowledges his great indebtedness to many prior commentators 
on the exercises, such as Fathers Roothaan, Meschler, Denis, Ver- 
beke, Nonell and von Hummelauer. 
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MEMOIRS OF SISTER MARY OF MERCY KERUEL. Taken 

from the French Life published at Angers, 1913. By M. A. M. 

St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.10 net. 

This brief sketch of the life of Sister Mary of Mercy gives 
us a good insight into the spirit of the Religious of our Lady of 
Charity of the Good Shepherd, commonly styled the Good Shepherd 
Nuns. The prejudiced Protestant that seems to take special de- 
light in blackening their fair name, would be converted at once 
did he read the life of this devout servant of God. 


FAR HENCE TO THE GENTILES. By Major J. Samuels. Lon- 

don: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 

The author of this extraordinary volume tries in vain to prove 
a number of impossible theories; viz., that St. Paul was not 
martyred at Rome; that he went to Britain with St. Luke, St. 
Timothy and St. Mark; that St. Paul belonged to the 
sect of the Essenes; was buried at Glastonbury; and the Church 
of England alone has apostolic succession. Scholars will say to 
the well-meaning Major: Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 


WITHIN MY PARISH. Edited by James Loomis, M.D. Phila- 
delphia: The Dolphin Press. 60 cents. 

This little volume appeared last year in the pages of The 
Ecclesiastical Review. These notes from the daybook of a New 
England parish priest reveal a true and tender-hearted man of God 
in his relations to his Non-Catholic neighbors, his convert parishion- 
ers and his own little flock. 


THE BRIGHT EYES OF DANGER. By John Foster. Philadel- 
phia: J. P. Lippincott Co. 

John Foster has written a stirring tale of Charles Stuart and 
Scotland in the year 1745. It is a clean romance of the old school, 
full of duels, murders, battles, buried treasure, hairbreadth escapes, 
smuggling, and the like. 

The story centres about a young English gentleman, who is won 
from his allegiance to George of England by the bright eyes of 
Mistress Charlotte Macdonnell. 


ACCIDENTALS. By Helen Mackay. New York: Duffield & 
Co. $1.25 net. 
In a hundred stories and pictures of twentieth-century France, 
Miss Mackay gives us her impressions of that country before the 
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Great War. Her stories are for the most part well-told, but they 
are often spoiled by a too evident straining for effect, and by 
too frequent use of the sorrow theme. One wearies of suicides, 
starving poets, mismated husbands and wives, dissolute men-about- 
town, unhappy mistresses, unloving mothers and impossible, hard- 
hearted nuns. 

She writes of France as an outsider—an alien both to her 
religion and her traditions. 


THE PRAYER BOOK FOR BOY SCOUTS. By Rev. Thomas 

S. McGrath. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Leather, 

35 cents; flexible, 15 cents. 

Father McGrath has published an excellent little prayer book 
of one hundred and fifty pages for the Catholic Boy Scout. Car- 
dinal Farley has approved the Boy Scout movement on the follow- 
ing conditions : 

First, that there be organized distinctly Catholic troops; sec- 
ondly, that some representative Catholic clergyman or layman be 
appointed on local boards of the Boy Scouts; thirdly, that the 
Scout masters be approved by the Catholic authorities; fourthly, 
that no Catholic boy be allowed to join the Boy Scouts unless he be 
a practical member of the Junior Holy Name Society, or some 
kindred religious sodality. 


SERMONS PREACHED ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS. By Very 
Rev. Dr. Keane, O.P. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.80 net. 
The friends of the well-known Irish Dominican, Dr. Keane, 

will gladly welcome this volume of sermons. His style is direct, 

simple and practical in discussing such themes as “ Self-Denial,” 

“ Unworldliness,” and the “ Christian Priesthood,” and he be- 

comes most eloquent when delivering panegyrics of St. Patrick, 

Blessed Thaddeus McCarthy, Father Mathew and Daniel O’Connell. 


THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. By A. F. Forbes. St. Louis: B. 

Herder. 30 cents net. 

In this brief life of St. Paul, Mr. Forbes sustains the well- 
merited reputation of that new series of lives of the Saints, known 
as the Standard Bearers of the Faith. He selects the salient features 
of the life of the Apostle, and places them before his youthful 
readers in simple and beautiful language. We cannot recommend 
this book too highly. 
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PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


The America Press has published in the latest numbers of The Catholic 
Mind, The Causes of National Success, by Denis Lynch; The Catholic School 
System, by Rev. George Thompson; The Dangers of Secular Universities, 
by F.L.; The Father Rodriguez Tercentenary, by Rev. George O'Neill. 5 cents 
each. 

R. & T. Washbourne, of London, publishes Communion Verses for Little 
Children, by a Sister of Notre Dame. 5 cents. 

The Irish Messenger, of Dublin, has issued The Life of Mother Pelletier, 
Foundress and First Superior-General of Our Lady of Charity of the Good 
Shepherd at Angers. 5 cents. 

B. Herder, of St. Louis, has published A Conference to Religious Engaged 
in Caring for the Sick, by Rev. F. Girardey, C.SS.R. 5 cents. 

Abbot Edmund M. Obrecht, O.C.R., of the Trappist Monastery of Geth- 
semani, Kentucky, has written a Guide for Postulants. This brochure con- 
tains a brief historical sketch of the Abbey of Our Lady of Gethsemani, the 
history of the Benedictines, the Cistercians, and the rules and customs of the 
Reformed Cistercians (Trappists) today. The Abbot corrects the false im- 
pression “that in order to be eligible for La Trappe one is presumed to be 
guilty of all the crimes possible,” and informs his readers that his Order is 
obtaining a number of American vocations. 25 cents. 

Rev. P. J. Carroll, C.S.C., has written a good college play for boys entitled 
The Ship in the Wake. Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, Ind. 

A Sister of St. Mary’s Academy (S. M. A.) has just published five plays 
for girls: The Queen of Sheba; Christmas Guests; That Millionaire’s 
Daughter; A Shakespeare Pageant; Plans for the Holidays. They are written 
by a nun who understands both the child mind (Christmas Guests) and the 
more ambitious girl graduate (A Shakespeare Pageant). We recommend them 
to our convent schools. $1.60—30 cents each. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Bloud and Gay of Paris have sent us the following brochures: 

The Press and the War, by Jacques Bainville, a series of articles from 
PAction Frangaise, discusses the violation of Belgium’s neutrality, the future 
of Alsace and Lorraine, and the bravery of the French priests. 

The Cathedral of Rheims, by Emile Male, gives a good description of the 
Cathedral, which the author rightly styles the “ reunion de mille chefs-d’euvre.” 

Number 8 of the series, The Clergy and the War of 1914, by Monsignor L. 
Lacroix, treats of the destruction of the Cathedral of Rheims in the present war. 

La Lourdes du Nord; Notre Dame de Brebiéres, by René Le Cholleux. 
(3fr. 50.) The author of this beautifully illustrated pamphlet gives us a 
brief sketch of the legend of Notre Dame de Brebiéres, and of the basilica 
of Notre Dame in Albert, one of the cities of the Somme district destroyed 
during the present war. 

The Bombardment of Arras, by Abbé E. Foulon. With a preface by 
Monsignor Lobbedey, Bishop of Arras. (3fr. 50.) No city of France has suf- 
fered so much on account of the war as the capital of Artois, Arras. The 
Abbé Foulon has written a most vivid account of the various bombardments 
of the city, the valor of its defenders, and the suffering of its citizens. About 
one hundred photographs speak more eloquently than his words of the de- 
struction of the beautiful churches and public buildings of the city. 
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Recent Events. 


The Editor of Tut CatHotic Wor LD wishes to state that none 
of the contributed articles or departments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “ With Our Readers,’ voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. ‘And no article or department 
voices officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


Little need be said of France, for no change 
France. has taken place in her determination to carry 
on the war to a conclusion so decisive that 
all succeeding generations of Frenchmen shall be freed from the 
trials to which the present and the past have been subjected. So 
unanimous and deep-seated is their resolve that any Frenchman en- 
tertaining friendly feelings towards Germany dares not show his 
face in public. This was shown in the case of M. Caillaux, who 
was recently mobbed at a French seaside resort. The Socialists have 
refused to codperate with their brethren in this country who after 
the war is over wish to renew their old relations with the German 
Socialists. This determination has not been made without counting 
the cost and in full view of the sacrifices which it will involve. 
Although the number of casualties has never been published, no one 
doubts that it is enormous. One object of the Germans in their 
attack on Verdun was to bleed France white, without regard to their 
own losses. In this they have failed; the attempt, however, has 
only made France more resolute to take every means to keep up 
the strength of her armies. To free men for this purpose the 
Government has decided to draw upon Chinese labor for work in 
the war factories, and five thousand have already. landed at 
Marseilles for this purpose, while to many African laborers like 
employment has been given. It is expected also that the British 
will take over a further part of the lines to be defended against the 
Germans. They began with about thirty miles; at the present 
time they hold nearly one hundred. 

So far from being exhausted the French have not only been 
able to take the offensive on the Somme, and to do this even more 
efficiently than the British, but they have done the same at Verdun, 
where the Germans have lost some of the ground which they had 
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gained. They now look forward with calm confidence to another 
winter campaign, although they had been cherishing the hope that 
Christmas might have seen the end of the war. M. Briand’s 
Cabinet still remains in power, the differences between it and the 
legislature having been satisfactorily adjusted. 

In other respects the situation in France is becoming more 
satisfactory. Of trade there has been a steady revival. Exports 
have increased by twenty-one per cent. In spite of German and 
Austrian submarine warfare the number of voyages from French 
ports exceeded by two thousand two hundred and forty-three the 
record of the corresponding period of last year, while the increase 
of tonnage amounted to eight hundred and seven thousand one 
hundred and three tons. Railway receipts speak yet more strongly 
of the growing national activity. On the systems not affected by 
the war there has been nearly fifteen per cent increase, and on 
the systems part of which pass through the region occupied by 
the Germans, the increase amounts to no less than fifty per cent. 
After two years of tremendous strain on the resources of the 
country, the gold reserve is actually greater by one hundred and 
forty millions of dollars than it was on August 1, 1914. In the 
course of last year the reserve fell by fourteen millions. Since 
that time, however, three hundred and five millions have been 
added to the reserve. Frenchmen from President to peasant brought 
about this result by exchanging their gold coin for banknotes. 
This was done from sheer love of country, and was due to con- 
fidence felt in the ultimate triumph of the Allies. In 1915 taxation 
brought in two hundred millions of francs more than 1914, while 
the French people have subscribed practically five thousand billions 
of dollars to Government loans up to July 31st. The loan 
for national defence of November, 1915, is at a premium, whereas 
the British war loans are at a discount. For various securities 
quotations on the Bourse have risen, showing thereby the increase 
of purchasing ability outside of the subscriptions for the huge 
war loans. The one drawback to these evidences of financial buoy- 
ancy is the weakness of French exchange. This is due to causes 
which no one but a financial expert can understand. An arrange- 
ment recently made between the British and French Governments 
will, it is expected, provide a remedy. At the beginning of the 
war French economists were inclined to believe that trade could 
not possibly flourish more than six or eight months, with a year as 
the absolute maximum. To their own surprise, as well as to that 
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of neutrals, the second year has been much more successful than 
the first. 

While in these lower but necessary spheres of the nation’s 
life those behind the lines are working for France, the soldiers of 
France, as M. Maurice Barrés has pointed out, are working re- 
ligiously. ‘To all a Voice from heaven, or from their conscience, 
repeats the words of Archbishop Turpin in the Chaunson de Roland, 
‘If ye die, ye shall be martyrs holy.’ In this war, sacred if ever war 
was, they feel that they are renewing the Gesta Des per Francos. 
Not less sublime than the men are the women of France. Peasant 
women receive the news of their husbands’ or sons’ death on the 
battlefield with the cry, ‘Vive la France,’ and Madame de Castel- 
nau, wife of the illustrious chief of the General Staff, who praying 
at the altar for her three sons in battle, and seeing the hands of 
the priest tremble, understands, and says simply, ‘Which?’—all are 
animated by the same spirit, the spirit of faith and victory.” 


The supersession of von Falkenhayn is a 

Germany. fairly plain indication that it is beginning 

to be recognized even in Germany itself that 

military operations are not going on well. The failure to reach 
Paris was visited upon the deviser of the attempt—von Moltke— 
by his being relieved of the office he had held for so many years. 
Whether von Falkenhayn fell because of the failure at Verdun and 
of the Austrian push on Italy through the Trentino, or because he 
sawthe necessity of withdrawing from the Balkans and of shortening 
the line in the West, is still a matter of speculation. The appoint- 
ment of von Hindenburg is a concession to the popular voice, which 
on the strength of his victory at Tannenberg over the Russians in 
the early days of the war, has made of him a hero of the first 
magnitude, in spite of the fact that all his subsequent efforts have 
ultimately failed. It shows, moreover, that the Kaiser’s presentiment 
of coming disaster is so strong as to make him willing to sacrifice 
his own predilections. Von Falkenhayn was one of his special 
favorites, and to him he had intrusted the Crown Prince’s instruc- 
tion in military matters. No one has been more frequently in 
his counsels, and to none has he intrusted more confidential mis- 
sions. Hence his supersession is a public confession of failure. 
Falkenhayn was only in his fifty-fifth year, whereas Hindenburg is 
in his sixty-ninth. Totally unknown to the general public before 
the war, he became its chief hero on account of his victory over 
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the Russians in East Prussia. His success on this occasion was 
due to the fact that he had acquired an intimate knowledge of the 
region into which the Russians had penetrated. His career in the 
army, from which he had been retired, was in no way distinguished. 
How highly he is to be estimated is a matter of debate. The change 
made may be merely the foreshadowing of an alteration of German 
strategical plans, a change which he alone could make acceptable to 
the German people. The defeat of Germany, which is being more 
and more clearly recognized as coming by all who are competent to 
form a sound judgment, may, it is thought, be made more endurable 
under his auspices than in any other way. 

As in other respects, so in military, it is almost impossible to 
obtain reliable information of the situation within the limits of the 
Central Powers. It is, however, the opinion of experts that there is 
no longer an organized body of reserves upon which the armies can 
draw to supply the wastage that is taking place daily and hourly. 
The most that can be done is to send drafts to the front, which 
consist of half-trained men, youths and those of older years. As 
long ago as last December the 1917 men were being called to the 
colors. According to the Kreugzeitung, a general examination of 
all men of military age who have previously been exempt is being 
made. Even officials who until now have been declared indis- 
pensable must undergo examination. This want of men renders 
it unlikely that a drive in force on any point in the encircling ring 
will be within the power of the new Chief of General Staff, espe- 
cially as now the initiative has passed into the hands of the Allies. 
These now act in perfect concert, by means of a General Council, 
with a view to keep the German forces on the alert at every point. 

Herr Friedrich Naumann, the author of the work on Central 
Europe, the most important book published in Germany since the 
beginning of the war, has recently written an article which gives an 
insight more than usually reliable into the state of opinion among 
the small people of Germany. Two years ago they had no real idea 
what war was, but were ready to enter into it. Since then death 
in the field and privations at home have become greater than any 
power of imagination had previously conceived. Hence the neces- 
sity of what is happening is being questioned, and a longing exists 
that the abnormal state of things may cease. They are beginning 
to say: “ Those people at the top need the war, and that is why we 
have to endure it.” The impression is even gaining ground among 
them that it is Germany that produced the war, The official account 
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is passing out of sight. What Herr Naumann calls the unscrupulous 
campaign of calumny by Germans of Germans, that it was Germany 
that was the disturber of the peace, is making headway. The burden 
of the trouble and want caused by the war is being put upon the gov- 
ernment. The numerous victories which they have been called upon 
to celebrate with every form of jubilation adds to the difficulties of 
those simple people. They think it strange that they are still in so 
serious a Situation, and are being called upon to make even greater 
sacrifices. It is even dawning upon them that it is not for a 
defensive war that those sacrifices are being demanded, but for a 
war of conquest, and therefore one with which they have not the 
least sympathy. Herr Naumann himself does not, of course, adopt 
those views, and holds that they are held only by a few. Well- 
wishers of the German people may, however, indulge the hope 
that they indicate the dawn of a new light. For the war 
cannot end until Germany as a whole perceives that it does not 
pay to disturb the peace of the world, and perceives it so clearly 
that neither they nor their children nor their children’s children 
will ever make a like attempt. 

Private letters from every part of Germany captured with 
each batch of the numerous prisoners taken by the British 
and French in the Somme advance, confirm Herr Nau- 
mann’s statement that the sufferings are greater than any power of 
the imagination had previously conceived. “ People think that 
it cannot last much longer, for hunger is rife, though no one dares 
to say so; still the condition of things is indescribable.” “If the 
war lasts much longer we do not know what will happen with re- 
gard to food, etc. We cannot and dare not write all about it to 
you.” “ We have now bread cards, milk cards, meat cards, butter 
cards, flour cards, sugar cards and soap cards. We shall also have 
egg cards.” ‘‘ They give us cards, and then there is nothing to be 
got,” and so on ad infinitum. 

So much for what outsiders are able to learn about the state of 
things within the confines of Germany. A word may be said 
about what the Germans are taught to think about the world 
outside. Until the very moment of Rumania’s declaration of 
war, the German press was engaged in assuring the public that 
there was no possibility of such a step being taken; the day 
after the same press was declaring in various ways that no well- 
informed person could have doubted that her intervention was 
certain, and that it had been determined upon for months past. A 
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banker from Frankfurt assured an English visitor to Switzerland 
that the British navy was paralyzed, and London was almost in 
ruins; that England was on her last legs financially, and on the eve 
of a social revolution. Hindenburg was cunningly drawing Brusi- 
loff and the Russians on to their doom. Even the attack on Verdun 
was going on according to the methodical plan arranged by the 
German staff. France would withdraw from the war by Christmas, 
when England would ask to be allowed to go home. Were not 
such states of mind indubitably established as actually existing, their 
possibility would be questioned. The pity of it is that they have 
such disastrous consequences. 


On the twenty-seventh day of August the 

Italy. Rumanian government made its declaration 

of war with Austria. On the same day the 

Italian Government made a similar declaration to Germany. The 
official announcement aroused immense enthusiasm at Rome. 
Cheering crowds paraded the streets, applauding the Government’s 
decision. It gave great satisfaction to Italy’s Allies, as it tended to 
remove all misapprehensions as to the position of Italy in the Alli- 
ance, and as forming an auspicious opening to the new phase upon 
which the operations are entering. The reasons for Italy’s delay were 
chiefly domestic. They have now been overridden by more general 
and weightier considerations. At a most critical moment in the war, 
she has taken the step which shows most clearly the complete solidar- 
ity of the Allies. Its military importance is scarcely less. The end 
is now completé to the Triple Alliance which bound Italy hand and 
foot to subserviency to Germany. The accession of Rumania and 
Italy to the Entente Powers makes Spain the only one of the Latin 
nations which is not taking its stand against the Prussianism which 
is trying to bring them all under its control; and there are rumors, 
not however worthy of much consideration, that even Spain may 
enter the lists. - 
The chief thing indicated by Rumaniae’s 
Rumania. having decided to enter into the war on the 

side of the Entente Powers, is that this 

decision represents its mature judgment that the tide has turned, and 
that these Powers are going to be victorious. Whatever Rumania 
does she does simply and solely for her own interests, a thing that 
was shown to demonstration by her conduct in the Balkan wars. 
Gratitude and many other motives—some say even a treaty—bound 
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her to the Central Powers. Her sovereign is a Hohenzollern; Ger- 
man aid and support secured to her the advantages which she gained 
by the Treaty of Bucharest. Doubt which side would win held her 
in suspense for two years. For this doubt no longer is there the 
smallest reason, and she has acted accordingly. General Brusiloff’s 
shattering blows on the Austrian armies in Galicia, and especially 
the overrunning of the Bukowina, which brought the Russian 
armies to her very borders, have contributed in no small degree 
to remove all hesitation. Although friends of the Allies cannot en- 
tertain much esteem for the motives of their new ally, they cannot 
but welcome the help which she brings, a help which may indeed 
be decisive. Rumania has a new and well-equipped army of more 
than five hundred thousand men, with a proud tradition to uphold, 


and her action throws upon the Central Powers the burden of de- - 


fending a further line of five hundred miles, at a time when their 
resources are strained to the utmost. It is no wonder that they ex- 
hausted every means, both of threats and persuasion, to avert the 
new danger. The Kaiser is said to have added the most pressing 
personal entreaties to diplomatic methods, but all in vain. It may 
well be the handwriting on the wall. 

Even more satisfactory is the prospect that Rumania’s acces- 
sion will afford a means of inflicting proper chastisement for the 
treacherous conduct of the ruler of the Bulgars. One of the most 
loathsome events recorded in history is the way in which he stabbed 
in the back gallant little Serbia in the hour of her greatest danger, 
and the base ingratitude which he showed to the empire which had 
freed his country from the Turkish yoke. Russia is now enabled 
to pass through Rumania territory, and again to act the part of a 
deliverer. There is good reason to believe that it was only by force 
and fraud that most of the Bulgarians were driven into a war which 
must have been against their national feelings, and they will, there- 
fore, be glad to be delivered from a ruler who has panne every 
cause which he has espoused. 

The grandiose scheme of the expansion of a Coed Europe 
through the Balkans to the A¢gean and thence through Turkey to 
Bagdad and the Persian Gulf, including even Egypt in its sphere, 
was one of the objects for which the war was decided upon. Its 
realization involved the control of the Balkans. As this control over 
Turkey and Bulgaria had been secured, while Serbia had been 
annihilated as well as Montenegro, Germany was for a time in good 
hopes of achieving its purpose. Rumania’s opposition will deal the 
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deathblow to these aspirations after world power. As she is the 
strongest of the Balkan States, with the assistance of Russia and 
the forces under General Sarrail assembled at Saloniki, in whose 
army are enrolled British, French, Russian, Serbian, Albanian and 
Italian soldiers, there ought not to be much difficulty in thrusting 
in a wedge which will render realization of such a scheme impos- 
sible. Incidentally the intervention of Rumania will almost com- 
pletely close the only gap left in the ring-fence which the Allies 
have sought to make round the Central Powers. During the past 
year no inconsiderable part of the food stuffs which have reached 
Germany have come from Rumania. The blockade is now com- 
plete, except for what may come from Turkey and Bulgaria. The 
Allied advance from Saloniki bids fair to close this, the last of the 
doors. The second reason alleged by Rumania for her entry into 
the war was her belief that it would shorten its duration. This 
belief seems to be well founded. 


No one can think of Greece without the 

Greece. thought of Belgium, and the contrast between 

the two countries—the one, whatever the out- 

come, destined to immortal renown; the other an object of equally 
universal contempt. From the beginning of the war so many Greeks 
were filled with a craven fear of Germany that they were able to 
make the Government swerve from its pledged duty. Prominent 
among these were the army officers. When, however, the Govern- 
ment ordered the garrisons of Greek forts, as it did a few weeks 
ago, to retire before the Bulgarian invaders, the cup of humiliation 
overflowed. The tide then turned; the popular feeling found itself 
unable to tolerate such an abject submission to the country’s heredi- 
tary foe. After a long period of vacillation a ministry has been 
appointed, ready, it is said, to take the side of the Allies. The 
latter, however, it is reported, are by no means anxious to have 
such support—non tali auxilio. The apparently arbitrary conduct 
of the Allies in their treatment of Greece will be seen to be justified 
by anyone who has made himself acquainted with the facts of the 
case. France and Great Britain were invited by the then Premier 
of Greece to go to Saloniki for the purpose of joining hands with 
its Government against Bulgaria in accordance with the treaty which 
had been made to render aid to Serbia in case of an attack from 
that quarter. Greece herself proved unfaithful to this treaty, and 
when too late wished to recall the invitation given to the Allies. 
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After some pressure applied by the Allies strict neutrality was 


' promised, but treacherously violated by allowing the flank of 


the Allied forces to be endangered by the order which it gave for 
the evacuation of Greek forts before the invading Bulgars. It 
must also be borne in mind that France, Great Britain and Russia 
have special rights, being the protecting Powers of Greece and of 
the Constitution. This Constitution was given to Greece under 
their auspices after they had been the means of delivering her from 
Turkish thraldom. To the Constitution the King is as much the 
subject as any Greek citizen, and yet, either actively or passively, 
he has been violating the very Constitution from which he receives 
any privileges that belong to him. The Allied Powers, in all that 
they have done, have acted in protection of the neutrality which was 
promised, after Greece had failed to codperate, and in protection 
of the constitutional rights guaranteed to the Greeks themselves. 
In all that they have done, they have received the support of the 
statesman to whom the father of the present King owed the preser- 
vation of his throne, when it was endangered by a military clique 
similar to the one which has endangered the country during the 
recent crisis. 
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With Our Readers. 


HE particular character and the special value of the work as a 

Catholic apologist of the late Wilfrid Ward form the subject of 
an interesting article by Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., in the current 
Dublin Review. Father Cuthbert tells how Wilfrid Ward went 
in his early days to Rome to study scholastic theology. He there 
learned the admirable synthesis of human thought which the scholastics 
after years of labor had achieved: he was struck by “the extra- 
ordinary balance of mind, breadth of view, and absence of undue 
prepossession.” In the day of its victory scholasticism had won the 
intellectual world. Ward looked upon it in admiration, but he also 
saw that in the traditional scholastic system something was lacking. 
“Tn its method and language it was out of touch with the thought of 
the day.” How was that to be done in, and for, the modern world 
which scholasticism had done for the medizval? 

“ Newman’s theory of development,” says Father Cuthbert, “ gave 
him the answer. It showed him how the Church in the past had 
conserved its forces and methods to new needs, assimilating what 
was true and permanent in every age, whilst rigidly defending its 
own position and authority against aggression; it convinced him that 
a new Catholic synthesis of thought was possible, which, whilst it met 
the special need of the modern world, would link up the modern 
mind with what was of permanent value in the scholastic system, 
as that system had itself linked up the newer thought of the Middle 
Ages with the teaching of the Fathers. Newman thus became the 
master-light of the young theological student who was in later years 
to do more perhaps than any other man to apply his master’s teaching.” 


* * * * 


ATHER CUTHBERT does not think it too much to say that 

Wilfrid Ward brought Newman’s theory of development out of 
the shadow into the light. “Upon it he based his own persistent 
apologetic for the genius and claims of the Church. He urged it in 
season and out of season, as giving a reasonable interpretation of the 
enigma of Rome. He compelled attention to it by his persistence 
and persuasiveness. If today Non-Catholics regard the Catholic posi- 
tion more intelligently and sympathetically, it is in no small measure 
owing to his handling of the great Cardinal’s interpretation of the 
Church’s genius. At the same time he secured for it a more general 
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acceptance in the thought of Catholic apologists themselves. For 
the very attempt of the modernists to wrest Newman’s theory of 
development to their own defence, only ended in gaining for it an 
authoritative vindication from Rome.” 

Therefore the great aim of Wilfrid Ward’s labors was the inter- 
pretation of Catholic thought—which includes both the new thought 
of the day and the traditional thought of the present and the past— 
both for the guidance of the Catholic and the enlightenment of the 
Non-Catholic. This work of interpretation and of expression was 
not only the right, it was also the duty of Catholics. As the pos- 
sessors of divine truth, whose rays were the only safe guide amid 
the labyrinths of human knowledge, it is both their glory and their 
responsibility so to understand it as to be able to define and explain; 
to explain it in terms and in language which their hearers will 
understand. “The world creates problems: the Catholic Church 
solves them ”—in repeating this claim Wilfrid Ward was but re- 
uttering the claim of the Church from the beginning of her days 
when the Light of the World made her His representative, His living 
Voice upon earth. 


* * * * 


HE master mind of Leo XIII. had already pointed the way to this 

synthetic reconstruction for which Ward labored, by directing in 
his Zterni Patris Catholic scholars to return to scholastic philosophy. 
For scholastic philosophy essentially means the testing of all human 
knowledge before the tribunal of reason; it penetrates to the very 
root of things; in its presence authority is only of as much value as 
the reason back of authority; it scorns prepossessions; it estimates 
hypotheses simply as hypotheses and no more; it respects every 
certain finding; it searches untiringly every channel of human knowl- 
edge—and the same essential method that secured the successful 
synthesis of human thought with Christian teaching when science 
was in its infancy, will secure a like success today, when science has 
multiplied its findings a hundredfold, if it be sincerely and zealously 
followed. 

x * * * 


PEAKING of the master of scholastic philosophy, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Leo XIII. wrote: ‘“ Philosophy has no part which he did 
not touch finely at once and thoroughly ;: on the laws of reasoning, on 
God and incorporeal substances, on man and other sensible things, on 
human actions and their principles, he reasoned in such a manner 
that in him there is wanting neither a full array of questions, nor an 
apt disposal of the various parts, nor the best method of proceeding, 
nor soundness of principles, nor strength of argument, nor clearness 
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and elegance of style, nor a facility for explaining what is ab- 
struse. 

“The Angelic Doctor pushed his philosophic conclusions into the 
reasons and principles of the things which are most comprehensive, and 
contain in their bosom, so to say, the seeds of almost infinite truths, 
to be unfolded in good time by later masters and with a goodly yield. 
Sunient Clearly distinguishing reason from faith, he both preserved the 
rights and had regard for the dignity of each: so much so, indeed, 
that reason borne on the wings of Thomas to its human height can 
scarcely rise higher; while faith could scarcely expect more or stronger 
aids from reason than those which she has already obtained through 
Thomas.” 

* * * * 
ODERN science has changed and extended the subject matter of 

the problem. It has ransacked every department of human knowl- 
edge, it has specialized in a thousand ways, created languages of its 
own, and the synthetic philosopher must be a master of erudition, 
but if the complete problem of synthesis is ever to be marked out, 
it must be achieved on the lines and the principles of scholastic 
philosophy. The same Encyclical says: “Nor will the physical sciences, 
which are now in such great repute, and by the renown of so many 
inventions, draw such universal admiration to themselves, suffer detri- 
ment, but find very great assistance in the reéstablishment of the 
ancient philosophy. For the investigation of facts and the contem- 
plation of nature is not alone sufficient for their profitable exercise 
and advance; but when facts have been established it is necessary 
to rise and apply ourselves to the study of nature of corporeal things, 
to inquire into the laws which govern them and the principles whence 
their order and varied unity and mutual attraction in diversity arise. 
To such investigations it is wonderful what force and light and aid 
the scholastic philosophy, if judiciously taught, would bring.” 

» * * * 


HIS work of synthesis, of unifying the whole thought and life 

of man, is an absolutely necessary labor. For assuming “ that man 
is a religious being, there can be no hard and fast separation between 
his religious thought and his secular; and assuming, further, that 
the Catholic Church is the supreme authoritative witness to the 
religious life, it follows that the ultimate synthesis of thought uni- 
versally considered must be a Catholic synthesis, and find its place 
in the Catholic Church. Outside the Church and apart from the 
Catholic Faith, any attempted synthesis of human thought must fall 
short of the entire truth of human life. That was the idea under- 
lying the medizval conception of theology as comprising all the sciences, 
and of the institutional Church as the home of all the arts of 
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civilization; and it was the idea which fired the imagination of 
Wilfrid Ward and determined him in his advocacy of Newman’s 
theory of development. In the great truth which the medizval Church 
endeavored to realize, he saw the working principle for that Catholic 
synthesis of thought which will bring together the historical Christian 
Church and the modern world.” 


a * ok * 


‘{7E are at present far from it, as Father Cuthbert says: “ Far 

from that synthesis of Catholic traditional teaching and modern 
scientific and critical thought which will, as Wilfrid Ward believed, 
reproduce the achievement of the great medieval synthesis of the 
schoolmen of the thirteenth century. But, undoubtedly, forces are 
at work quietly and patiently which will eventually result in such an 
achievement. 

“Two processes have been and still are at work. Catholics are 
becoming more conscious of their mission to be the final arbitrators 
of the intellectual and social religious. problems of the modern world; 
and in consequence are facing these problems with an awakened inter- 
est and more open-eyed activity—an activity impossible whilst they 
stood aloof from the world beyond themselves or in an attitude of 
mere defence against innovation. History proves that, with the Catho- 
lic body, to be awake is to conquer. 

“The other process is the increasing respect, due to a better 
mutual understanding, with which the position of the Church is re- 
garded by those who differ from her beliefs and claims. Much has 
yet to be done before Catholicism will again be in the position it held 
in the golden period of the Middle Ages as the synthesis of the 
unchanging Christian Faith and the achievements of the human spirit 
in philosophy and art, in social life and political ideals. But when that 
day comes Wilfrid Ward will be given no mean place amongst the 
prophets of the dawn.” 


* * * * 


HE greatness of the task and the magnitude of the vision may 

lead the average Catholic who has never sat in college or uni- 
versity hall to comfort himelf with the assurance that it is none of his 
care; that such gigantic and scholarly work must be left to those 
able to carry it on. 

Yet a little thought will show such a one that the task gigantic 
as it is—and for that very reason—is one in which we must all share 
if it is ever to be achieved. 

We can at least be interested in learning—not in a far-off theor- 
etical fashion that bears no fruit but in a practical way—one of the 
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vast army which in a thousand ways will secure the winning of 
the goal. We can interest ourselves in our Catholic schools; our 
Catholic colleges; our Catholic universities. We can give of our 
means for their support. If we have not attended them ourselves, 
we must remember that they and they alone can bring forth the 
scholars who are to do this most necessary work for the wider victory 
of the truth of God. We can make personal sacrifice, instill our chil- 
dren with a desire for higher education, and send them to higher 
Catholic institutions of learning. We can acquaint ourselves with 
the achievements, aims, needs of our institutions of learning; talk 
of them to our friends, interest others, and thus in our measure push 
forward the work of winning the world to Christ. 


* ok * * 


ORE than this, the personal service of the mind is not only of 

supreme importance in the missionary work of the Church, but it 
is of divine obligation—a thing which we are all too prone to forget. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole mind” are the 
direct words of our Blessed Lord Himself. 

That love can be expressed only through created things—we must 
love the things of knowledge—we must love to know God better; 
to know His Divine Son Whom He hath sent; to know God in the 
world and the work and the problems which as children of God and 
brothers of Christ it is incumbent upon us to bear. 


ok ok ok * 


ACH one of us is the interpreter to one, most of us the interpreter 

to many, of the Catholic Faith and therefore of the truth of 
Christ. To the modern world not only must our life be morally 
above blame, but the expression of our faith and the reason for it 
must be intelligent. To those who look for enlightenment; to those 
harassed and depressed by modern problems, we should be able to give 
a sympathetic ear and an intelligent answer. We should be more and 
more conscious of our mission as Catholics to be “ the final arbitra- 
tors of the intellectual and social religious problems of the modern 
world.” 

Upon each one of us falls more or less but surely some part 
of that burden. If we accept our part we advance, just so far, the cause 
of God and the salvation of souls. But we can never fulfill it unless we 
in some measure faithfully interest ourselves through our intellect 
in Catholic truth—in the definite dogmatic teachings of our faith; 
their meaning; their application to modern problems; in a deeper 
knowledge of Sacred Scripture and the Life of our Blessed Lord; 
in the vast devotional literature of the Church; in a knowledge of 
Church History, and in a knowledge of the problems that confront 
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the whole of society today, and the great eternal Christian principles 
of social justice and of social charity which are their sole solutions. 
To neglect this duty because it means something of self-discipline 
and self-sacrifice is to prove ourselves only half-hearted servants in 
the house of God; to abide by it is to prove through our zeal and 
our love that we long for the extension of His kingdom upon earth. 





QREQUENTLY in special articles Tue Carnotic Wortp has 

pointed out how the Anglican Church is ruled by, and subject to, 
the government of England. It is not, and has never been, in- 
dependent of the State. It is a creature of the State, and its claim 
to be an integral part of the true Church of Christ has not even 
the semblance of warrant. 

Anglicans will, of course, strenuously deny this: they have re- 
peatedly and officially asserted the independence of their Church, but 
assertion does not make it so. And the strongest sort of evidence 
that Anglicans of all shades of opinion are eager to lift from their 
Church the odium of State ownership and State control, is furnished 
by the plans recently set forth by their Representative Church Council. 


* * * * 


“OME time ago the Representative Council—the most compre- 

hensive and authoritative in the Anglican Church—requested the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York to appoint a Committee “ to 
inquire what changes are advisable in order to secure in the relations 
of Church and State a fuller expression of the spiritual independence 
of the Church as well as of the National recognition of religion.” 

The Committee was appointed and has made its report. In the 
words of the report itself, its members “represent all shades of 
opinion in the Anglican Church.” 

We are indebted to an article by Father Sydney F. Smith, S.J., 
in the August Month for a synopsis of the report. 


ok o * * 


N the process of securing larger autonomy for their Church, the 

report proposes that “the Representative Church Council (re- 
formed as the report itself prescribes and under the title of the 
Church Council) shall receive statutory recognition and be given 
real legislative powers in Church matters, subject to a Parliamentary 
veto.” 

With regard to the constitution of this Church Council we need 
not enter into detail. It is an endeavor to bring together representa- 
tives of all classes, ecclesiastical and lay, of the Anglican Church. 
As to the distinct functions, rights, powers, responsibilities of the 
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different councils and conferences the report is not definite. Its aim 
is simply to create the Church Council to which all other councils 
shall be subject, and to secure for this general governing body a 
wide enabling charter. When such a statutory position is won, it will 
be for the Church Council to apportion the powers and the duties. 
One of its first works, as Father Smith says, will undoubtedly be “ the 
révision or reconstruction of the Church Courts...... to make them 
better adapted to Anglican sentiment, which grows increasingly resent- 
ful of a practice under which questions of spiritual jurisdiction and 
even of sound doctrine are decided by secular judges seated in 
purely secular courts, and guiding themselves by purely secular prin- 
ciples.” 

The report, moreover, reserves to the House of Bishops “ matters 
considered to be the prerogative of their order.” Nor does it “ belong 
to the functions of the Council to issue any statement purporting to 
declare the doctrine of the Church on any question of theology.” 

* * * * 


‘HE endeavor of the Anglican Church to free itself from State 
control is admirable. The report is skillfully drawn. But the 
difficulty will be for Anglicans to have this Enabling Bill for the 
Church Council passed by Parliament. Father Smith thinks it will 
be almost impossible. “ Fancy,” he says, “the opposition which will 
be aroused in the hearts of the private patrons of livings at the pros- 
pect of their vested right being destroyed or endangered by the right 
of objecting to their nominees which is to be claimed for the Parochial 
Councils. Fancy, too, the opposition on behalf of the Crown which 
will be aroused by the provision which takes from it the right of 
appointment to bishoprics and other dignities...... It is doubtful 
whether Prime Ministers generally will contemplate with readiness the 
loss of so much valuable patronage...... And then there would be 
the party which clamors for Disestablishment and Disendowment, 
who would be sure to use the opportunity to press their demand, or 
at least to fight to the bitter end, against a measure which would tend 
to delay the attainment of their ideal.” 

And the further and greater peril comes after the Bill has been 
enacted into law. “It might work in a communion, the members of 
which are in substantial agreement on all questions of fundamental 
principle, but how will it work in view of the very deep cleavage, or 
rather cleavages, of opinion among Anglican churchmen as they 
now are? 


* a. ” * 

Li show how fettered the Anglican Church is, even in spiritual 
matters, we need but review the words of Bishop Gore: “If the 
Church of England is to claim a liberty of spiritual action similar 
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to that exercised by the early Church or such as is suggested in the 
New Testament, it would include at least the following points: 

“First. Liberty of administration such as would admit of the 
establishment of fresh bishoprics, and if necessary of fresh provinces, 
and the reform of the system for representation of the clergy and 
laity in Church Councils or assemblies. 

“Second. Either the election of bishops by the laity and clergy 
of the Church, or at least some franker and fuller recognition of 
the right of the Church to refuse a bishop nominated by the Crown. 

“Third. Liberty to revise doctrinal standards, standards of 
discipline, and rites, and ceremonies. ‘ 

“Fourth. Liberty to exercise discipline over its members, de- 
termining, e. g., questions of orthodoxy in courts of its own, and 
determining also who is to be admitted to the sacraments.” 





HE Liverpool Catholic Times and Opinion tells us that the signs 
which portend the establishment of an Irish Parliament have be- 
come more numerous of late, and one of the most remarkable of them 
is the conversion of Lord Derby. Indeed, since his speech last 
August, this journal says there are few in England who imagine it is 
possible to prevent the concession of self-government to Ireland. 

In this speech Lord Derby said: “The Bill is on the statute- 
book, and I do not think you will have a man to fight for wiping it 
off. Therefore, I ask you whether we cannot now arrange some terms 
which will be acceptable to both parties.” Few men, according to this 
well-informed journal, have a better knowledge of the views of the 
English people; few more alive than he to the trend of popular 
opinion. When he asserted that he would strongly support Sir Edward 
Carson in any other move he may make to find a solution of the 
Irish question, it may be safely assumed that a settlement is earnestly 
desired by the majority of the English people. ‘“ Perhaps, after all,” 
the Liverpool Times adds, “Sir Edward is working for the best solution 
of the problem—Home Rule for the whole of Ireland without the 
exclusion of any part or parts. If he is, and should succeed, he will 
prove a benefactor to Ulster as well as to the other provinces.” 
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